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Babylon. 

_—-— ' 

From the twenty-five gates in each side of 
the creat square, went twenty-five streets in 
straight lines to the gates, so that the whole 
number of streets was fifty, each fifteen miles, 
whereot twenty-five went one way and 
twenty-five the other, directly crossing each 
other at right angles. Besides these, there 
were four half streets, which had houses on 
each side, and the wall on the other. These 
went around the four sides of the city, next 
the walls, and each of them was two hundred 
feet broad; the rest were about one hundred 
and fifty. Dy these streets thus crossing 
each other, the whole city was divided into 
six hundred and seventy-six squares, each of 
which was two milesin circumference. Round | 
these squares, on every side toward the 
street, stood the houses, which were not con- 
tiguous, but had void spaces between them, 
all built three or four stories high, and beau- 
tiful with all manner of ornaments toward 
the streets. The space within the middle of 
each square was employed for yards, gardens, 
and other such uses, so that Babylon was 
greater in appearance than in reality; nearly 
one-half of the city being used for gardens 
and other cultivated lands. A branch of the 
Euphrates ran across the city, from North 
to South. On each side of the river was a 
quay, and a high wall built of bricks and 
bitumen, of the same thickness of the wall 
that went round the city. In these walls, 
over against each street that led to the city, 
were gates of brass, open all the daytime 
and closed at night, for the convenience of 
the inhabitants who crossed the river in 
boats, before the building of the bridge. The 
bridge was not inferior to any of the other 
buildings in beauty and magnificence. It 
was a furlong in length, and built with won- 
derful art. ‘To supply the defect of a found- 
ation in the bottom of the river, which was 
sandy, the arches were made with huge 
stones fastened together with chains of iron 
and melted lead. Before building the bridge 
the workmen turned the course of the river, 
leaving the channel dry, digging on the west 
of Babylon a prodigious artificial lake, forty 
miles square, one hundred and sixty in cir- 
cumference, and thirty-five feet deep, to pre- 
vent the inundation of the Euphrates from 
overtiowing the city, making two canals above 
the town some considerable distance, and 
raising immense banks on each side of the 
river. Nitocris, the daughter-in-law of Neb- 
ucadnezzer, built the two gates, the bridge, 
and the lake. At the end of the bridge were 
two palaces, which had communication with 
each other by a vault, built under the chan- 
nel of the river, at the time of its being dry. 
The old palace, which stood on each side of 
the river, was three miles in compass. The 
new palace was on the west side of the river, 
and was seven miles in compass. It was 
surrounded with three walls, one within an- 
other, with considerable space between them. 
These walls, as also those of the other pal- 
aces, were embellished with a great variety 
of sculptures, representing all kinds of ani- 
mals, to the life. Among the rest was a 
curious hunting-piece, in which Semiramis, 
on horseback, was throwing her javelin ata 
leopard, and her husband, King Ninus, 
pierced a lion. in this last palace were the 
hanging s.urdens, so celebrated among the 
Greeks. Amytis, the wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzer, having been born in Media, for she 
was a daughter of King Astyages, being 
much delighted with the mountains and for- 
ests of that country, Nebuchadnezzer caused 
the hanging gardens to be built to please her. 
They contained a square of four hundred feet 
on every side, and were carried up in the 
manner of terraces, one above another, till 
the height equalled that of the walls of the 
city. The ascent was from terrace to terrace, 
by stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was 
sustained by vast arches raised upon other 
arches, one above anothcr, and strengthened 
by a wall, surrounding it on every side, of 
twenty-two feet in thickness. On the top of 
the arches were first laid large, flat stones, 
sixteen feet long and four broad; over these 
was a layer of reeds, mixed with a great 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two 
rows of bricks, closely cemented together 
with plaster. The whole was covered with 
thick sheets of lead, upon which was laid the 
mould of the garden. All this floorage was 
contrived to keep the moisture of the mould 
from running away through the arches. The 
earth laid thereon was so deep that the 
greatest trees might take root in it; and with 
such the terrace was covered, as well as with 
other plants and flowers that were proper to 
adorn a pleasure garden. In the upper ter- 
race there was an engine, or kind of pump, 
by which water was drawn out of the river, 
and from this the whole garden was watered. 
In the spaces between the several arches, 
upon which this entire structure rested, were 
large and magnificent apartments, that were 
very light and had the advantage of a beau- 
tiful prospect. Another of the great works 
of Babylon was the temple of Belus, which 
stood near the old palace. It was most re- 
markable for a prodigious tower that stood 
in the middle of it. At the foundation it was 
a square of half a mile in the whole compass, 
and a furlong in height. It consisted of 
eight towers, built one above another de- 
creasing regularly to the top, for which rea- 
son Strabo calls the other a pyramid. It is 
not only asserted, but proved, that this tower 
must have exceeded the greatest of the pyra- 
mids in height. ° 
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A Greeley Elector to the Liberals, 


Gen. Hodge, a candidate on the Greeley 
electoral ticket, at large, for Kentucky, in a 
speech in Lexington a few days since, said: 

‘““The second passage in Mr. Greeley’s 
letter means that John C, Breckinridge and 
other chivalrous sons of the South shall be 
restored to their former positions of power 
and influence. Looking back upon the once 
shattered aud fruitless hopes of the South, I 
now see that the equal rights and sovereignty 
of States shall be restored and my comrades of 
the Lost Cause have not died in vain. ‘This 
will be a victory for that for which they 
fought. Mr. Greeley promised to do all he 
could to aid us when we get a majority in 
Congress. I object to Grant because he is 
a Republican; because he is a member of 
that party which waged successfully the con- 
test against my brethren of the South, whose 
orators kept the fires burning that filled the 
Federal ranks with soldiers. I have heard 
it said by some that the Democratic party 
shall have no part with Mr. Greeley in the 
conquest; but I feel that they will not be 
neglected, ’ ° 

** Not only will Greeley not forget who has 
helped him to his position, but pledges—direct 
pledges—have been given us by him that we 
shall not be forgotten in case of success,” 
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The Pittsburg Dispatch says some of the 
Southern people are getting their eyes open 
to the character of Car] Schurz, a the ac- 
tive part which he took in denouncing them 
as still disloyal after the close of the war 
The Richmond Enquirer, which supports the 
Baltimore ticket, does not have an exalted 
opinion of the Missouri turncoat, and re- 
minds its readers that in 1865 General Grant 
was sent South by President Johnson to roe- 
port upon the condition of that section of the 
country. He returned and reported that 
there was ‘‘universal acquiescence in the 
authority of the General Government.” Pre- 
sident Johnson sent this report to Congress 
in his annual message. ‘* Summer declared | never an 
that it was an effort to ‘whitewash’ the | Davis. % 
Southern people, and demanded the reading | beaten 
of another report directly opposite, made by | Careful 
Cari Schurz, to | eae that they were still re- 
bellious, and did not acquiesce in the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. ‘ This,’ 
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Delivered at Abingdon, Virginia, Wednes- 
day Evening, May 


after the bitter party strifes of his day 
had ended in the triumph of Republican 
principles, .*We are atl Federalists; we are 
’ And so likewise the Cin- 


say. after a bloody war of arms and a fiercer 
war of words—‘*We are all Federalitts ; we 
are all Republicans.’’ 
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It may be viewed in 
one light with unmixed satisfaction. The 
acceptance by the Southern Conservatives 
of a veteran Abolitionist and extreme Radi- 
cal politician of the North, as their Presi- 
dential candidate, has brought both parties 
together upon the same platform. ‘That of 
a narrow and intolerant sectionalism is dis 


This result is a great gain. 
For seven years those natives of the Soyth 
who accepted in good faith the situation of 
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For any Southern man to support Horace 
Greeley, is to renounce every sectional sen- 


South, its traditions, its memories, its affec 
tions, all in its character that is venerable 
and endearing, becomes a mockery at the 
mention of Horace Greeley's name. 
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nation virtually converts his shoniehinti sup 
porters into Radicals, and transfers the 
supporters of Gen. Grant to the category of 
moderate Republicans. 

Since this nomination, therefore, I feel 
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tution, the Union, and its laws without sub- 
jecting his family to insult, his business to, 


obliquy, and his person and life to danger. 
MR. GREELEY GOT THE NOMINATION BY PIPE 


The nomination of Mr. Greeley was effected 
in the New York fashion, by en pipe- 
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Before Congress met last fall, a still 
programme was arranged. 
the 7'ribune did not hesitate to declare that 
leading Republican Senators had agreed to 
make a formidable assault on the President, 


Grant should be frightened off the field, Mr. 
nomination. Sure enough, these outgivings 
make a formidable attack. The growed 


gations were ordered, and General Grant 
had to fight battles worse than those of the 
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So Mr. Greeley’s first scheme failed. The 
old man was, therefore, driven to another 
expedient. Failing to secure the regular 
Republican nomination, he wasthe inventor 
of the plan of the soreheaad ‘‘ liberal’ con- 


Before it came off, he sent smart agents over 
all parts of the Union to secure as large an 
attendance of Republicans at Cincinnati as 
He thus packed that body in ad- 
vance with his own ereatures. 
chance for Adams, Trgmbull 
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| If 18 ANOTHER BARGAIN OF TRADERS WITH A 
TRAITOR. 


| in the reasons they aseign for accepting this 
|nominxee. But some of them are insincere. 
| With these latter, ities meretrade: They 
| buy Mr. Greeley; he deserts and betrays 
his party. Once before, the Virginia Con- 
servatives borrowed a New York 
for this sort of work. Once before they 
abandoned their sectional platform, adopted 
a national declaration of principles, and 
proclaimed themselves ‘‘ true icans,"’ 
in the present sense of ** liberat.'’ But they 
confessed that movement to have been a 
fraud as soon as its object wasattained. They 
were not very choice in the instrumeat they 
used on that occasion; as they are not at 
all choice. now. fhen a politician is 
wanted to do a trader's and traitor’s work, 
you must fish him up from the sewers of 
New York. Kn. 5 

A man had then come te Virginia in the 
retinue of Gen. Benj. F. Butler, and in the 
capacity of a camp-follower. He had been 
a politician in Chicago; and is said fo have 
left that city in disgust at having fuiled of 
election as chief of-police. 1t was this ser- 
vitor of General Butler, this rejected chief- 
tain of police, whom the highly respectable 
and refined Conservatives of Virginia chose 
to be the Governor of this Commonwealth. 
They made a bargain with their carpet bag 
candidate that he should paced himself upon 
the voters of the State as a Republican in 
the canvass, and should become a proscrip 
tive Conservative as soon as he was installed 
in office. He has fulfilled bis part of the 
bargain honorably. 
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That job was the handiwork of the old 

Whigs. The.old Democrats were tco proud 
to take part in the businees. They were sold 
by their old Whig associates ; and simply 
acquiesced in the fraud of their partners. 
There was no difference between Wells and 
Walker in their avowals of principle in the 
canvass of 1869; but the old Whigs first 
whipped the old Democratsinto their game, 
and then, it was as much asa poor Wells 
man’s character, peace of mind. standing 
in society, and even his life were worth, to 
be a supporter of the Wells’ ticket. To go 
for Walker was to be a patriot and a gen- 
tleman ; to go for Wells was to be a villain 
and a scallawag. 
Some of the same apt leaders have now 
picked up another New York politician, to 
force him upon the people of Virginia. as 
the candidate of the ‘‘respectables.’’ Mr. 
Greeley is said to be bonest himself ; but he 
is notoriously managed by the boldest gang 
of rogues that ever New York produced. 
The most dangerous of all public officers are 
those, who, honest themselves in public 
estima‘ion, are yet hedged in and controlled 
by Rings of Rogues. Mr. Greeley is no- 
toriously that sort of man; he comes from 
the quarter to be such a man, in spite of 
himself; and it is this old blazé politician, 
so managed and so surrounded, who bought 
and bargained his nomination at. Cincin- 
nati, that the Conservative managers of Vir- 
ginia have hit u as the man to be sup- 
ported by their followers. 

The old Whigs of Virginia have had the 
Democrats of Virginia under thumb ever 
since they voted the State into secession. 
They whipped the Democrats into the move- 
ment of 1869; but they paid them then the 
deference of putting up a Democrat for 
Governor in the person of Walker. They 
manipulated the Democrats so easily on that 
occasion, and found them so_ thoroughly 
demoralized — bate that ane venture 
now upon @ er game. e t up 
tlavtios Gresley; an old high tariff Whig, an 
old aily of the Know-Nothings, an old agi- 
tator against the Free Masons, against the 
Catholics, againet slavery, against every 
thing which the Democrats ever defended, 
and call apon the followers of Andrew Jack- 
son, Thomas Kichie, John C. Calhoun, 
Wise, Floyd, Hunter, Mason, Davis, and 
Lee, to take off their hats and recognize 
their lifetime enemy as their master. 

GREELEY'S FAULT 18 HIS TREACHERY, 
The Walker movement in 1869 was con- 
feased to have been a deception, as soon as 
its object was attained. From professing 
to be ‘‘true Republicans,’’ the Governor 
and his party have been ruthless proscrip- 
tionists of Republicans and Republicanism 
in every department of our civil administra- 
tion. Isthe preseut adoption, by the same 
political managers, of another New York 
politician, as their candidate, the beginning 
of another unblushing game of deception? 
Are the supporters of the heary New York 
politician any more sincere than were those 
of the handsome New York politician? I 
will borrow some of the infantile credulit 
of Franklin Stearas, who never did a foolis 
thing in business, nor @ wise thing in poli- 
tics, and believe that the Greeley Conserva- 
tives in Virginia of to-day, the managers 
excep'ed. are better Republicans than the 
Walker Conservatives were who called 
themselves ‘‘true.’’ I have more faith in 
the sincerity of Mr. Greeley's Virginia sup 
porters than [ have in their newidol. What- 
ever change the logic of events may have at 
last wronght in the sentiments of his snp- 
porters, it is certain that, as a party, their 
policy hva heretofore been one of bitter ha- 
tred, vilification, and proscription, towards 
national men. And this is my first point 
against him: that, if he were an honest na- 
tional Republican, he would not. accept, 
much less would he have bought the support 
of such a party. None but # traitor to the 
Republican cause would accept favors from 
its enemies. My leading and insurmounta 
ble objection to Horace Greeley is, that he 
is a traitor to the faith he pasmy Feit The 
enemy would not adopt him as their leader 
if he were faithful. When I see a soldier 
escorted with banners into the camp of the 
enemy and placed in command of their 
chosen brigades. I think of Benedict Ar- 
nold; and / not merely fight him as anene 
my, but I despise him as atraitor. 1t costs 
a native Southern man much of feeling, all 
that is embraced in the good will of his own 
people, to be a national man against the 
passions and prejudices of the populace sur- 
rounding him; and when we see North: rv 
Republie»wns taking ‘sides against us, and 
giving countenance to the proacription of 
which we are the victims, betraying the 
cause to which we are martyrs, there is no 
word in the language, not even the hateful 
word traitor, that can express the indignant 
contempt and resentment which we feel for 
such men. 

HIS TREASON IS NOT ONLY AUDA“IOUS, BUT 
MEAN, 

The treason of Mr. Greeley has in it, 
moreover, an exaggerated degree of mean 
ness. We have had in the Sonth a hard 
struggle ever the questions of liberty, citi 
—— and equal rights for the colored 
race. We have fought those question, loaded 
with a mountain of prejudice, through io 
victory, nst the anathemas of the men 
of whom Mr. Greeley is now the leader and 

tron. Histreachery to our cause is baser, 

ecause he has forsaken the poor, humble, 
and lowly class amongst us, to take sides 
with the rich, intolerant, arrogant. and pro- 
scriptive. We are the proscribed and o 
haa st class Nets. aang Bo io petcatty 

enouncing proscription, an: tier 
preaching Fiberatity, colleagues with our oe 
pressors and persecutors. He is: 
as their leader by the powerful and tyran- 
nical, on the avowed groands that he is lib- 
eral to them. All the world over, all history 
through, comet 1 oa ae 
liberality to the oppressor is persecution to 
the goons Away with this ahaliow plea 
of liberality, in fayor of. y whose ad- 
ministration of affairs in for the 
two years of 
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clopedia of all the trashy isins that have been 
born cf this speculative age. He is the living 
embodyment of the whole brood of modern 
isms, all of them pernicious, most of them 
repudiated, many of them putrid. 


AE 1S NOT THE TYPE OF THE AMERICAN MAN. 


Our country is new, young, Vigorous, pro- 
ive, powerful, great, and growing; jt 
is all this, because the genius of our people 
is practical and matter of fact. And yet, it 
is gravely propo-ed to take this fantastic 
bundle of isms. this shambling theorist. this 
paragraph writing sciolist, ,this ungainly 
scare crow statesman, this dotated old woman 
politician, who has outlived her day and 
ler grere: to set her up as the type of the 

old, dashing American man, and to make 
him the President of the foremost nation of 
the earth, empowered to administer its Gov- 
ernment, to command its armies, to direct 
its navies, to conduct ‘its foreign relations 
and to impress the world by his own quali 
ties with its vigor, its power, and its pres- 
tige. It is not possible that an act of popu- 
lar caprice and folly, so ridiculously incoy- 
gruous with all that is fic and appropriate, 
will ever be committed, as the making of 
such a manas Horace Greeley the President 
of our great country. ‘et 

Horace Greeley began his public life asa 
bitter anti mason; preaching ® crusade 
against that ancient and benevolent broth- 
erhood. He was a socialist in the faith of 
Fourier and Owen. He has had much to do 
with woman’s rights and free love; pretend 
ing sometimes to combat them, but always 
giving them a bland and amiable ¢ounte 
nance. Though a professed vegetarian, eat- 
ing no meat; and a boasting temperance man, 
eschewing whisky. He is a liberal spirit- 
ualist,the patron and host of spirit-rappers 
and clairvoyants. He has been esteemed a 
free-thinker in religion, and a Know-Nothing 
in politics, and was both, if a man is to be 
judged by the company he has kept. In 
short, his name is a synonym of unsound- 
ness, absurdity, and craziness on all social 
and political questions. 


ALWAYS A NARROW POLITICIAN—NEVER A 
LIBERAL STATESMAN, 


But it is more directly with his views as 
@ politician that we have todo. His career 
as a partisan has been such as must preclude 
from supporting him, every man of self 
respect who now professes the National 
Republican faith, or who was ever a Demo- 
erat of the old Andrew Jackson persuasion. 

The leading idea of the day in which we 
live, is the greatness and glory of the Amer- 
ican Union. To this absorbing idea all 
policies must henceforth bend, and all can- 
didates for popular favor must bow and 
square their records. There is that in the 
expanding destiny of America, which can 
solace the Southern man for the failure of 
his Confederacy, and in contemplating which 
he can rejoice at the extinction of slavery 
and the temporary subjugation of his coun- 
try. Butif there is anything that can qualify 
the gratification inspired by those ideas, it 
is the fact that, in the vagaries of scheming 
politicians, such a man as Horace Greeley 
can be thonght of as the President of our 
great Republic. What enlarged measures 
of public pelicy designed to expand, 
strengthen, enrich, ennoble, and exalt the 
American Union, has been ang in the 
last half century, of which Horace Greeley 
has not been the noisy and factious adver- 
sary? 

HE WAS AN ABOLITIONIST INCENDIARY. 

His caréer up to 1861 was devoted to the 
disruption of the American Union. He sowed 
the seeds of misunderstanding and hostility 
toward the South in the Nothern mind, more 
than any other man, and all othermen. He 
filled the Southern heart with alarm by sys- 
tematically traducing our character and in- 
citing our slaves to discontent and insurrec- 
tion. ‘* Slave breeders,’’ ‘* slaveholders’ 
war,’’ ‘Shuman chattels,’’ were a few of the 
phrases of his coinage that went into the 
vocabulary of epithets which wus contrived 
to prevent the possibility of a peaceful con- 
tinaance of the Union. Over over 
again was his 7'ribune seized in our post: 
offices as a fire-brand of insurrection. Over 
and over again was the present candidate of 
the Southern chivalry for the Presidency 
presented by our Grand Juries as a ferment- 
er of servile outbreak, that most dreadful 
calamity which can befall a community. 


WHAT DROVE HIM SOUTHWARD 1N 1867. 


I refrain from dwelling on this black chap- 
ter of his history. Not I. nor you are his 
chief accuser for these attempts against the 
peace of the South, and upon the fidelity of 
the colored people. It is his own con- 
science. It was his remorse at the brutal 
wrongs he had done us that brought him to 
Richmond at the close of the war as a sup- 
prose for mercy, His subscription to bail- 

onds and his proffered amnesty were expe- 
dients by which he vainly sought to pur- 
chase of an outraged people, forgiveness and 
oblivion. If I had been Jefferson Davis, I 
would have died the death of twenty trai- 
tors: I would have seen the heavens rolled 
away and the earth crumbled under foot be- 
fore I would have suffered that name to be 
subscribed to any bond for my liberation. 


HE WAS FOR DISSOLVING THE UNION IN 1861. 


I see, in all this conduct of Horace Gree- 
ley no proof of his fidelity to the Union, and 
no ground of claim to the confidence of na- 
tional men. At the heginning of secession. 
he was the open and zealous advocate of 
dissolution ; having suddenly became a man 
of peace, a an amicable separation 
to a war of subjugation. However accepta- 
ble that policy might have been to our South- 
ern slaveholders, it involved a base deser- 
tion—by Horace Greeley—of the cause of 
the colored people. After spending the best 
years of his life in filling slaveholders with 
éxasperation toward the slaves, Mr. Gree- 
ley was willing to turn these people over to 
the unrestricted power of their enraged mas- 
ters, desiring that the Unton might be dis- 
solved, in order that slavery might peacefully 
continue. 


HE ADVOCATED ALL THE AMENDMENTS AND I:E- 
CONSTRUCTION ACTS, 


While he has been liberal of empty words 
to the South in favor 4f amnesty—courtin 
the favor of proscription leaders by roun 
abuse. of carpet baggers—he has been the ad- 
vocate, if not the author of all those meas 
ures of which the Southern people have 
either rightfally or wrongfully complained. 
Throngh the whole catalogue of constitu- 
tional amendments and reconstraction acts, 
including the impeachment of Andrew John- 
sen—like Saul at the stoning of St. Stephen 
—he held the clothes of the immediate ac- 
tors in the tragedy. If you single out the 

olicy of confiscating our private property— 

orace Greeley was clamorous for that. If 
you come downto the Ku-Klux act, to the 
the Civil Rights act, tothe Enforcement act 
—he was urgent for them all. The strenu- 
ous advocacy of any measures by the Tribune, 
while its fidelity to the Republican cause was 
unquestioned, generally insured the passage 
of the measure. The failure of Mr. Gree- 
ley to carry general amnesty through Con- 
gress, was because he has used it as a per- 
sonal hobby and not advocated it asa prac- 
tical policy. He peotenet that it pone ~ 
main as the ial ioneering capital o 
Contervaiitie candidate for the 
“Presidency, rather than it should become a 
taw of the land for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple of all parties. The Southern people are 
too shrewd to be deceived by so transparent 
a cajolery, and the Conservative leaders ai 
ready feel that the amnesty pretense is flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. 


HE ALWAYS OPPOSED PROGRESS AND EXPAN- 
SION. 

Horace Greeley in no sense represents an 
expansive statesmanship or liberal policy. 

e has set himself, in his day, against every 
measure that looked to the extension of the 
Union. When the diplomatic contest arose 
between our own an Govern- 
ment over the title to Oregon, he was on the 
side of England, and lent all his influence to 
the curtailment of our territories on the Pa 
cific. We failed to secure our title up to the 
line of 54° because the y Of which his 
organ not the pluck to 
hts. We were driven down 


ds on that splendid 
When Texas came to be annexed, Mr. 


nec meaner et uorelent- 
ry, on the ground that, though it would 


expand the Union, yet it would aggrandize 
the South; exhibiting a meaner opeit than 
that of the dog in the manger. . 

He A ea our own Government in the 
war with Mexico, which that weak and silly 
country began under the instigations of Hor- 
ace Greeley’s party; and, like Thomas Cor- 
win, he called upon the Mexicans to welcome 
ourarmies ‘‘with bloody hands to hospitable 
graves.’’ : 

When peace was conquered of Mexico, 
Horace Greeley opposed the exaction of in- 
demnity for the past, and security for the fu- 
ture, in the form of the priceless territory on 
the Pacific, which we did secure, and which 
has made our country the wealthiest and 
strongest in the world, and our people the 
most prosperous. Who can estimate the 
value to this Union of California; land with 
that beantiful name, every letter in which is 
a damning record of the meanness and nar- 
rowness of Horace Greeley’s statesmanship. 

Judging from his course on these ques- 
tions, if this miserable old scold had been 
jJiving at the time, he would have denounc- 
‘ed Thomas Jefferson as a pirate, for add- 
ing to the Union the vast country spread- 
ng out indefinitely west of the Mississippi, 
then called Louisiana; und he would have 
berated Mr. Adams as a buccaneer for pur- 
chasing Flerida of Spain. And this cold- 
hearte d; white-livered old vegetarian, who 
has on all occasions opposed the extension 
of our now imperial Unies: is to be com- 
mended as a statesman singly on the ground 
of amnesty, a question which he has left 
open fof his private Presidential capital, 


Linstead of long ago causing it to be enacted 


as a law of the land. 

Breadth of mind, warmth of heart, lib- 
erality, are ideas that take the ague at the 
mention of Greeley’s name! It so happened 
that in the lifetime of Edgar A. Poe, Mr. 
Greeley lent that child of fanvy and sport 


agoa lady wrote to Horace eley ata 
venture, asking, if he should chance to 
have one, an autograph of the poet. . This 
heartless old man put a paragraph in the 
Tribune, to say, in answer, that he had an 
autograph of Poe that had cost him fifty 
dollars, which he would sell at a less price. 
Our chivalrous candidate for the Presidency 
could thus insult the memory of one of our 
most brilliant poets and offend a lady, either 
for mere coarseness of nature, or else to 
stimulate bids for the poor dead poet's due 
bill. 


HE 18 TO BE OUR DELIVERER PROM OPPRES- 
sion! 


Such is theman whom the sorehead Repub- 
licans of the North have given the grumbling 
Conservatives of the South as their deliverer 
from the opp*ession which they claim to be 
suffering from the national Government 
under the administration of General Grant 
and control of the “‘ Radical party."’ ‘‘ De 
liverance,’’ ‘‘ oppression,” ** sufferings of 
a drowntrod people ;”’ these are the cries of 
the hour; and Horace Greeley comes as sa- 
viour, redeemer, mediator, for woe-ridden 
and friendless people. I sometimes ack these 
chronic grumblers to specify wherein they 
are oppressed, andin what respect this great 
and benignant Government of ours is tramp- 
ling upon them. I have asserted that the 
treatment we have received from its hands 
has been the most lenient and generous ever 
accorded by victors to vanquished in the 
tide of time. I have maintained that we 
are now the freest people on this round 
globe; the best proof of the fact being 
furnished by the grumbling party themselves 
in their own unstinted and unpunished 
vituperation of Government, which, although 
losing half a million of lives in subduing 
them, and giving them all liberty—even the 
license of abuse and sedition, has hung not 
a single one of them as a traitor, nor ex- 
acted a single dollar of propertyas the forfeit 
of treason. A Government which now pro- 
claims universal amnesty, and accords to a 
million of men lately marshaled in armies 
for its destruction, the right to vote for its 
own officers, and to participate as officers in 
administering its own functions! How un 
manly, how ungenerons, how unworthy of 
the boas‘ed chivalry of our people in this ery 
of the croakers and scolds who set them- 
selves up as mouth-pieces of the South. 


WHAT OPPRESSION DO WE SUFFER? 


Pin them down to specifications—demand 
of them instances of oppression, and what 
do they say? They cannot lay their finger 
upon an instance of such a thing at home. 
‘They are compelled to refer to Norh and 
South Carolina, and instance the convic- 
tions which have been had in the courts held 
under the Ku-Klax act of Congress. The 
men convicted and who elicit so much of 
their sympathy, are those who put them- 
selvesin disguise; who performed their work 
in the darkness of night; who took women 
out ef their beds, stripped them naked, and 
whipped them to exhaustion, ifnot to death ; 
who burnt houses over the heads of sleep 
ing families, and stood ready with guns and 
swords to put men to death as they rushed 
from the flames, and to inflict upon women 
death or a worse fate than death. The put- 
ting an end to such infamies was necessary 
to the reputation of the South and of the 
nation; aud this is the oppression «ver 
which so many crocadile tears are shed ! 
The Ku Klux act of Congress has been a 
blessing to the South; it has relieved us 
from the cowardly brutalities of the Klans, 
and it has established peace and security 
where brutality and outlawry had reigned 
supreme. 


THE KU-KLUX ACT WAS GREELEY'S LAW, NOT 
GRANT'S, 


But General Grant deserves no credit for 
the passage of the law, nor for its enforce- 
ment. Thecredit of its enactment is more 
largely due to the exertions of Horace 
Greeley than of any other man out of Con 
gress. He was clamorous in his Tribune 
for its passage; and still more clamorous 
for its enforcement, after passage, by the 
courts. Congress passed the law; the Uni- 
ted States courts held in the Carolinas tried 
tho persons accused under it; and the 
President had as little agency in the busi- 
ness as the shallow politicians amongst us, 
who complain of its oppressions, and look to 
Horace Greeley for deliverance from them. 
The unmanliness of their outery is as evi- 
dentas its groundlessness. 


NOW LOOK ON THIS PICTURE. 


General Grant contrasts proudly with Mr. 
Greeley, in every attribute of a man, a 
politician, and a statesman. Before the 
war he was a Democrat in the faith of Ste- 
phen A. Douglass. He helped to fight 
that Mexican war which Mr. Greeley op- 
posed; and was apart of that devoted army 
which, at every step of its march to the 
Mexican Capital, sustained a double fire; 
receiving the Mexican balls in front, and 
Horace Greeley’s shots in the rear. He 
helped to conquer that eplendid domain 
stretching from Louisiana to the Pacific 
Ocean. which Mr. Greeley did not want this 
Union to acquire lest it should aggrandize 
the South. 


GENERAL GRANT WAS NO INCENDIARY. 


General Grant never lifted his finger to 
disturb the peace of the South, or to inaugu- 
ratea war of races, while slavery was pro- 
tected by the Constitution of his country. 
He had no agency in bringing on the civil 
war which Mr. Greeley’s teachings com 
pelled. When it became his duty to fight 
for the Union and the Piag, he did not re- 
main securely in New York, urging brave 
men ‘‘ on to Richmond.’? He went himself 
into the army, and fought the war through 
to victory, in camp and field. 


HE WAS A HUMANE GENERAL. 


Our generals and our troops found him a 
stern fighter, but a liberal adversary. He ex- 
“acted no humiliating terms of General Buck- 
mer at Fort Donelson ; nor of General Pem- 
rberton at Vicksburg. He confined his war- 

fare to our armies; he did not direct it 
against our . , Desolation did not fol- 
low in the wake of the armies marching 
under his command. He gave protection to 
our people to the full extent of his discretion 
as a General. It was General Sherman, and 
not General Grant, that made that awful, 
»»march to the sea,’’ burning, i 
exterminating, and making 
he went. It was Sheridan and not G; 
that swept our Virginia Valley so 
with fire and Sword, as to realize his own 
boast, ‘! tha’ 
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of destitution a sum of wags Not long | h 
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its rations along in ing over the country 
after him.’’ General Grant captured Peters- 
burg, and did not bura it; practising a hu- 
manity which our own authorities, who burut 
Richmond, might have imitated with ad- 
vantage. 


HE WAS A GENEROUS CONQUEROR. 


At Appomattox, General Grant refused to 
accept the sword of General Lee; which 
therefore does not now hang as a trophy 
sumnasne curiosities of the Washin t- 
ent Office. When our commander told him of 
the destitution of the people. and their want 
of horses with which to put in their crops, 
he directed that our soldiers shdald take 
home their horses, and little properties and 
arms. After thé conquest of the Confederacy, 
General Grant did not, like General Sher 
man, celebrate his triumph in Richmond 
and Washington ; but remained in his quar- 
ters busy with the task of liberating our 
prisoners and returning them to the bosoms 
oftheir families. With a delicate and no. 
ble consideration for the feelings of the 
countrymen whom he had beaten in hon- 
orable warfare, he refused to be a party in 
any of the pageantries of rejoicing and tri- 
umph. The letters of our mothers, wives, 
and sisters, written after the surrender, to 
Andrew Johnson, Edwin Stanton, and other 
men in anthority, pleading for the libération 
of prisoners, received no attention. Those 
which were addressed to General Grant com- 
manded a prompt responsein every instance ; 
no letters, indeed, came by return mail, 
but semething more welcome than 
Is; in the per- 
sons of the very aa whose presence 
was longed for at home. 


HE IS A LIBERAL STATESMAN, 


In every public message, and by every offi 
cial method at his command, Genenal rant 
as urged upon Congress a free and general 
amnesty, and a poliey of magnanimity to 
the South. By a special message concern- 
ing Virgina, in May, 1869, he procured the 
passage of the act allowing the submission 
of our Constitution to popular vote, divested 
of its original clauses of disfranchisement. 
It was by his personal order that our people 
were allowed the privilege of voting down 
those clansee. Congress, at the instigation 
chiefly of Mr. Greeley and the Tribune, 
passed the act designated to-suppress the 
Ku-Klox Klans, and giving to the President 
the power to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus in every State and county of the 
South. With a moderation that does him 
honor, he has exercised that authority in but 
one single State. 

These are but a few of the facts that show 
the Conservative character of the great and 
ood man who is so fortanately the Presi 
ent of our country. The history of the 
world does not afford the example of a con- 
ueror more generous, a ruler more free 
rom the spirit of usurpation, or a states- 
man more liberal and considerate than Gen- 

eral Grant. 
_It is the habit of the Conservatives of Vir- 
— to denounce him as an oppressor. But 
ey owe to him, more than to any other 
man, the very liberty of tongue which they 
abuse to the pur 
the adder, they drive their poisonous fangs 
oy the very bosom that warmed them into 

e. 


THE CONSERVATIVES HATE GRANT BECAUSE HE 
18 TRUE, AND LOVE GREELEY FOR HIS TREA- 
SON. 


Compelled to accept national principles, 
and to drop for a time their sectional poli- 
ties, they embrace Horace Greeley solely 
because of his treason to his party and its 
principles. They assail Gen. Grant, not be- 
cause of the illiberality which they impute to 
him, but because he represents the party 
which rules this country, which has con 
quere‘ internal peace, which has established 
our Government upon the endearing princi- 
ples of liberty and equality for all; which 
means more and more to exalt, ennoble, en- 
rich, and strengthen the American Union, 
and because he represents it fai 
accept Horace Greeley, not for any li - 
ity of sentiment which he pretends to enter- 
tain for the South, bat because they expect, 
through his influence, to divide the bii- 
can party and thereby secure its overthrow. 
‘“‘Anything, anybody, to beat Gen. Grant,’’ 
is their motto. It fally and aptly expresses 
their policy of hate, of revolution, of de 
struction. But the good and benignant Be- 
ing who has so greatly exalted our country 
against the machinations of these same men, 
and who intends that it shall be a land of 
sectional affections, not of sectional hatreds. 
will confound their counsels and defeat their 
contrivances. 





A Former Slave Replies to Sume 
ner. 


John T. Shfften, of Brunswick, Ga., 
who was once a slave, has written a 
brief letter, called forth by Senator Sum- 
ner’s letter to the colored men of Wash- 
ington. In it he says ‘Does Mr. Sum- 
ner suppose that the colored people, 
South, having been made free by Provi- 
dence and the war, fntend to return to 
slavery at his bidding, or with abject and 
lowly submission because he says 80, 
pass under the yoke of humiliation as his 
slaves and vassals ; he mistakes us when 
he asks it. When you consider what he 
has asked, and understand it in its true 
light and aspect, I know you cannot re- 
ceive it in any other light but a direct 
insult to our race. Has Mr. Sumner for- 
gotten that the Democratic party has not 
renounced a single principle in accepting 
Mr. Greeley as a suitable candidate for 
their party? They look upon Mr. Gree- 
ley as a tool and weapon to slay, if pos- 
sible, the only’ party true to the negro in 
this country. The Democratic party will 
take Mr. Greeley and cover him with his 
own dirty parchment in order to keep 
their hands from being polluted, while 
they use him as a battering ram against 
his own party. Inconcluding this letter, 
fellow-citizens, I will say the time has 
not arrived yet for you to leave the old 
Republican party. If white men are 
starving for office they must get it in 
some other way than at the expense of 
your rights, While good old Gerrit 
Smith, William Lloyd Garrison, Wilson, 
Colfax, Blaine, and host of others re- 
main, it is not meet that you should be 
alarmed and endanger your liberties to 
follow one man in his mad career and 
blind infatuation. Stand to the old ship 
that has brought you safe so far, and if 
we fail, we fail doing our duty to our- 
selves and generations to come.”’ 





A Suceessful Weman’s Paper. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell’s paper, the Chi- 
cago Legal News, never lost a single issue 
—not even the one subsequent to the 
great fire. It is now twice its former size, 
and ag age four 0g of pent oe 
tising, in agate. e pra under 
the ** burnt record bill,”’ rem to it 
by the courts of the city. In her aoe 
ing office, from fourteen to sixteen hands 
work, with power press, etc. 
has at to this paper the publishing of 
the United States Laws. 
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Henry Wilson. 


The Story of Sumner’s First Election te the United States 
Senate. 


The Whigs had lost their temper, and settied down into a 
state of dogged and sullen perversity. They wanted to die, and 
were willing to be kicked to death, but not willing to be pushed 
or persuaded into any course thet led to resuscitation or hi 
The Free-soil y, not being in the ority, and not 
able to dispel the stupidity that had upon the Whigs, was 
in a position to need allies, and not too proud to them. 
Wilson was for mo on the enemy’s works, and conceived the 
idea of wi into the United States Senate a man who would 
be able from that position to wake up the drowsy nation. He 
suggested to Banks and Boutwell the feasibility of united opera- 
tions, to a limited extent, between their two Mr. 
Banks immediately decided that it would not be possible to 
make any arrangement, however honest and disinterested, 
which would not be so misconstrued and misrepresented that it 
would be defeated. Mr. Boutwell was more cautious, but, on 
the whole, inclined to the opinion that the experiment could not 
succeed; or, at any rate, the risks were too dangerous. But 
Wilson was aware that the idea was new to them, and resolved, 
after they had pondered it a few days, to broach the subject 
again. a little time he found the plan was ing in favor, 
and, by careful and judicious pressing,-it shortly — to take 
with the leading men of both the Free-soil and Democratic 
parties, and finally developed into what was termed the “ coall- 
tion,’’ and became successful. 

The plan was a very simplo one: merely to run se 
didates for Governor, and unite on members of the 
in towns where the two parties, by combining, could elect their 
men. As it required a majority vote to elect the Governor, 
there wOuld be no choice by the people, and the 
It was understood from the start 
that the Free-soil party wanted the United States Senator, and 
would unite for nothing less ; and it was understood that thoy 
wanted Charles Sumner. In order to carry out such an a, 
ment, it was of the tirst importance that good men should © 
selected as candidates. The Democrats found in George 8. 
Boutwell the man for the occasion. Ho was very young to 
stand as a candidate for Gubernatorial honors in the ancient 
Commonwealth where years were thought essential to such a 
dignified station ; but he was an intrepid debater who had won 
laurels in the House, a cool calculator, free from all nonsense, a 
man of the people, and without damaging affiliations. He was 
nominated, and received the support of his party, but there was 
ng choice, and so he went to the Legislature:as one of the con- 
stitutional candidates, where, by the aid-of the Free-soil mem- 
bers, he was elected Governor. Wilson was chosen President 
of the Senate, and Banks speaker of the House; but this. was 
not contemplated in the original arrangement, and was not, a 
thing that could have been considered until after the Legislatur 
had been elected. 
The Free-soil folks having performed their part of the stipula- 
tion, and elected Boutwell Governor, now nominated Charles 
Sumner for Senator, and nted him for the suffi of the 
Democratic members of the Legislature. To those who are ac- 
uainted with the kinds and quantities of medicines of doctors of 
the old school were in the habit of preseribing for pationte, 
this would naturally be regarded as about the heaviést dose a 
not very sick party could be called upon to swallow. It wouldn’t 
be an now ; there are indications that it t be agree- 
able to the Democracy to take a small dose of er. But 
pemvones © 1851 was not the sick man it is to-day; it was 
strong and robust, and as a national organization, under contro! 
of the slave power. Its great horror was abolitionism; and 
vhasies er, vet. in Mag eee, about the a t 
sample of that vile drug c produced. Democrats 
had secured their Governor ; and here was a fine o nity to 
hedge, to put coun above party, to rise above paltry ‘. 

d, perhaps, save the Union—a thing v in the 
cratic line at that period. Having been a in advance, 
be done without loss ; and so, when they came to ballot for the 
Senator, the coalition which had been strong enough to elect 
Boutwell was found not quite strong enough to elect. Sumner 
And 80 they balloted and balloted, and then consulted 
balloted and consulted ; and days went by, and there 
choice ; and weeks went by, and still no choice; and Chi 
Sumner was not a United States Senator. Will he ever be 
That was a great question. For the future fame of §u 
was the great question; and a momentous one it 
things were requisite at this immensely critical — 
table perseverance in the leadership, and absolute integrity 
the leaders, of the Free-soil party. The leader of the party 
the President of the Senate, the originator of the coalition— 
Henry Wilson. The scheme of the Democrats who did not ‘vote 
for Sumner was to dictate the man whom they would vote for, 
and he, owing thus his election to them, Bhs find a hook in his 
nose by which the schemers could controlhim. It wasa + 
ous moment, and the scheme had been concocted by that t 
4 d ) idl iSiy wh = oa ‘profound aeeee 

ouse, and never idle, es when an $ 
were waiting to be played. There were valnen devices 
gestes and canvassed; but the only one which concerns this 

iography is that which included Wilson as the prime figure 
become weary with repeated voting, and» 


te can- 


When they had re 
were hints among the Free-soil men that the case was hopeless 
and Sumner was out of the question, the Democrats, .who had 
scattered, sent one of their number to Wilson with the offer, 
that if Sumner could be withdrawn, and Wilson substitated, 
there should be an election on the next ballot. The offer was 
not taken ; and then Caleb came in person, and gave his per- 
sonal guarantee that the snarl should be suewsiel, at once if 
pater would but stand in Sumner’s shoes as the Senatorial 
can o 

But Wilson could not be moved. A seat in the Senate was 
within his grisp; he had but to say the word, and take it, He 
declined, and insisted that not aman should think for one. mo- 
ment of voting for any one but Sumner; to do otherwise would 
demoralize the coalition, and turn it into a jobbing concern for 
the benefit of individuals. Charles Sumner was the nominee. 
The coalition was not formed for his personal benefit, nor for 
George S. Boutwell’s ; it was formed to give Massach a 
State Government not under the control of powerful. co 
tions, and a Senator who could wake up the echoes of freedom in 
the Capitol of the nation ; and they must keep voting till dooms- 
day, if need be, to accomplish this result. 

ce firmness of Wilson saved the day; and, when it was 
found impossible to move him, one Democrat changed; and, on 
the twenty-sixth ballot, Charles Sumner was elected. 

When the deed was done, people saw how it was done and 
how it only could have been done. No one doubted that Wil- 
son elected Sumner; and Mr. Sumner wrote him a letter of 
thanks, in /hich he acknowledged, that but for his t, 
consummate skill, and unexampled pertinacity, the election 
could not have been effected. Charles Sumner, t' as a 
Senatorial gift to the nation, was a present from Henry Wilson ; 
and Democrat fuglemen who now have such a high a on 
of the value of the gift have a grand opportunity to reward the 


giver by assisting ‘ths to a new position of honor and usefulness. 
—New York Times. 


The Fourteenth Plank Poe the Republican Plat- 
rin. 


To the Editor of the New York Times. 





While the opponents of the Administration seem ee to 
uestion the parently of the gracious bow the Iphia 
Jonvention, in its fourteenth plank, made to the women of the 

Republic, it is interesting to note its effect in their growing en- 
thusiasm for the success of the Republican party, the unde- 
fined dread they universally feel, lest by any unhappy accident, 
the reins of Government should fall into the hands of the Tam- 
many coalition, and Horace Greeley, the arch enemy of woman’s 
enfranchisement, becomes our next President. From an ‘exten- 
sive correspondence with leading women, I find they fully realize 
the prophetic significance of the fourteenth plank, for 
the first time in the history of our Government, a national politi- 
cal Convention demands ‘* wider fields of usefulness, and eddi- 
tional rights for woman.”’ 

Seeing this they desire to manifest their gratitude by a cordial 
support of the party that has thus taken the initiative step to- 
ward woman’s e chisement. 

Fyfe rab is great in rousing enthusiasm for an . 
the social board, at the fireside, s the songs of in 
patriotic conversation with neighbors, by their presence in politi- 
cal meetings, by appeals in our journals, by saan. oe ; 
everywhere by pen and tongue, as taste or genius ma: ° 

As women suffer equally with men all the evils of bad govern 
ment, they have equal interest in maintaining Republican insti 
tutions, and inspiring a progressive liberal y: But what a 
misnomer is the term “‘ liberal’’ for jd at that laims in its. 
platform ty for men only, ign one-! the American 
people, and that half ly representing the education, prop- 
erty, and 


moral power of the nation. 

party which declares its gratitude to soldiers and sailors, 
and makes no mention of the patriotism and devotion of the 
wives, mothers, and sisters in the late war. In all these nice 
gente affecting the interests of womanhood the Republican } 

orm stands out in pl conteast with the cold, fean oo word 
of those anchorites in the Cincinnati Convention. 

This fourteenth plank, pledging ‘respectful consideration”’ 
the best interest of woman, accompanied by the letters of the 
nominees in the same chivalrous vein, with the many acts of jus- 
tice and generosity toward woman that has gilded den: Grant’s 
administration, commands the gratitude of all tful 
women, and marks a new and higher era of ci . 

While the worst opponents of woman’s enfranchisement have 
left the Re party, for the Tammany » those 
have been its staunchest friends for the last quarter of a 
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FOR PRESIDENT: 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
FOR VICE PRESIDENT: 
HENRY WILSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention. 


The Collapse of Liberal Rebublii- 
canism. 


Parties, like men, are usually very small 
at their birth, and then if at all possessed of 
vitality, will grow gradually, slower or faster, 
until they have gained sufficient strength to 
enter with a prospect of success on the con- 
test for the control of the national Govern- 
ment. The growth of the Republican party 
was rather rapid, after the old Abolitionists 
and Freesoilers had once paved the way for 
it, and though its first candidate for the 
Presidency, John C, Fremont, was defeated 
in 1856, it was well recognized by close ob- 
servers North and South that it was the party 
of the future, whose representative would be 
the next President. Know-Nothingism, too, 
was of rather rapid growth, but lacking vi- 
tality, it soon broke down, after having, how- 
ever been victorious in afew States. To 
Liberal Republicanism, of all others, the 
pitiable fate seems reserved to wither and 
decay in its boyhood, after having—a very 
forward stripling—made a tremendous flour~ 
ish of its gigantic strength. Born very 
small—the production of the brains of Mr. 
Schurz, fostered first by Trumbull, Brown, 
and the Blairs, the alleged little Minerva 
fora while really grew in size, and as it 
seemed, in strength likewise. Ugly as the 
little brat was—-the fruit of disappointed ambi- 
tion end wounded vanity-—its father and foster- 
fathers trumpeted out its beauty, virtue, and 
purity, beat the gong about the corruption 
of the Republican party, the usurpations of 
General Grant and his vices, which they ex- 
pressly fabricated for the occasion, with such 
a tremendous noise and such untiring perse- 
verance, that many good, honest, and unin- 
formed people thought that there must be 
some foundation to those daily-repeated 
charges, especially when they were echoed 
by some men whom they had learned te look 
upon and trust as worthy and safe leaders, 
and at the time of the Cincinnati Convention 
there was a widespread opinion that a new, 
powerful party was just springing up, destined 
to bring on an era of unprecedented honesty 
and purity. 

Those were the blooming spring days of 
Liberal Republicanism, and if Messrs. Schurz, 
Trumbull and their allies had really been mas- 
ters of the situation, as they imagined them- 
selves to be, and succeeded in neminating 
some moderate, compromisjng man, uncom- 
mitted to any extreme policy, respectable 
enough not to frighten away Republicans, and 
indifferent enough in respect to the negro 
question, to be acceptable to Democrats, the 
Liberals might doubtless have become a much 
more formidable enemy, and given us hard 
work; even though doomed to be beaten 
owing to the superior sense of the majority 
of the people and their satisfaction with their 
present rulers, their defeat might have been 
an honorable one, as far as numbers are con- 
cerned. The moment, however, that Horace 
Greeley, who meanwhile had been changing 
front, according to his bargain with Horatio 
Seymour, slyly and slowly, like the hour- 
hand ofa watch, by keen manwuvring out- 
Witted the original leaders, and sprang right 
in the saddle, he broke the backbone of the 
whole movement. The weight of his eccentri- 
cities and self-contradictions proved entirely 
too much for a party based on sophism and 
falsehood, not called forth by any real neces- 
sity, and its decline has ever since been as 
rapid as its previous growth had been. The 
preconcerted nomination of Mr. Greeley in 
Baltimore has rather accelerated than delayed 
its collapse, for it has undeceived those who 
thus far had credulously believed in the Re- 
publican tendencies of the Grecleyites. They 
are naturally disgusted with the society of 
all the most disreputable and rascally Demo- 
cratic politicians. whose dirty hands are 
even more offensive to them than the blood- 
stained hands of the rebels which they are 
ordered to clasp, while the masses of the 
Democrats, those who are not out on the race 
for office, repudiate him for his former Radi- 
calism. 

The disclosures about the bargain between 
Mr. Greeley and the Democratic managers 
were another fatal stab to the slender chances 
of Greeleyites. It tore to shreds the sham 
of honesty, which had heen so ostentatiously 
paraded as a set-off to Gen. Grant’s alleged 
dishonesty, gift-taking, and general vicious- 
ness, and showed “‘ Honest Horace,” it is 
true, not as a gift-taker, but as an ambitious 
intriguer, who had sold out the party 
for the gratification of his ** honest”? de- 
sire for the North Carolina, 
Vermont, and Maine have giyen practical 
evidence of their appreciation of the situa- 
tion, yet tottering under the rebuke as well 
as from its inherent weakygss, the Demo- 
cratic wing of the young party of the future 
has abandoned the last pretense of honesty 
and virtue by sending some of the most noto- 
rious members of the Tammary Ring as 
delegates to the New York State Conven- 
tion, who, after a truly Democratic fashion, 
went directly to quarrel with the Liberal 
wing over the distribution of the nomina- 
tions. Indeed, Liberal Republicanism will 
need all that it has left of strength to drag 
itself along until November to die and be 





Presidency. 


Greeley’s own illusions may be, it is evident 

that many of his chief supporters and his 
private organ begin to realize the situation, 
for the latter has been for many weeks in a 
chronic state ofrage, as only utter desperation 
can produce. It raves, rages, and swears 
at everybody and everything connected with 
Republicanism. It cannot even control its 
fury over Nast’s caricatures in Harper's 
Weekly, though it cannot fail to know how 
gratifying the displays of its temper must be 
to the artist ‘and publishers, as evidence that 
they have hit on the right point. Many Re- 
publicans will hardly know that Mr. Matt. 
Morgan, of Frank Leslie’s, is lustily ham- 
mening at the Republicans, and at the Presi- 
dent in particular, though with inferior wit 
and skill, at least with quite as much zeal; 
for no Republican paper has yet deemed 
them worth its anger. Yet even those out- 
bursts of impotent rage on the part of Mr. 
Grecley’s private organ—disgusting as they 
are—appear harmless compared to the 
shameless, malignant slanders and lies 
whose manufacture have become the chief 
occupation of a paper formerly noted for its 
dignified and decorous tone. The same is 
true of all other Greeley organs, and it is the 
necessary consequence of the desperate posi- 
tion to which they are dnven. Since they 
cannot bring forth any well-founded charges 
of consequence against the Republicans and 
the President, they have no choice left but 
to manufacture them and call names, and 
since they cannot whitewash Mr. Greeley 
and his chief supporters from very grave 
charges, they have neither any other choice 
left but to lie, muddle the water, and call 
names. Their cause is one of those that 
will soil the hands of any one who under- 
takes its advocacy. 








Absurd Advice. 


Those of our Liberal friends, who profess 
particular concern for the welfare of the ne- 
gro, and volunteer to advise him how to vote, 
unwittingly betray their low estimate of his 
intelligence by the very arguments they use 
to persuade him to go over to Greeley. 
Over and again we are reminded that Mr. 
Greeley has been a life-long (?) Abolitionist, 
(?) and therefore has a just claim to our 
votes; while on the other side Gen. Grant's 
Democratic tendencies, painted in the dark- 
est colors, and finished up by the choicest 
lies of the Tribune, are held up as a scare- 
crow. Now, is that not presuming a little 
too much on the stupidity of the colored 
people? A man not committed to any party 
may entertain friendly feelings towards some 
particular one, but in this instance it is 
claimed that a man, after having formally 
dissolved his connection with a party, and 
joined one of opposite tendencies, is, never- 
theless, to be trusted as the fittest advocate 
of the faith he has just renounced, as the 
most faithful friend and protector of those 
whom he has deserted! As if the very fact 
of his desertion were not conclusive evidence 
of the contrary, and as if it were not estab- 
lished by experience that new converts to 
any creed or party are usually far more intol- 
erant and bigoted than those born or brought 
up init! Some of the best men on our side, 
of the most active Republicans, were once 
Democrats—Generals Grant and Butler, 
Messrs. Stanton and Hamlin among the 
number—and the Democrats have hated 
them only the worse for what they call 
treason and apostacy. This feeling prevails 
in the whole world; the negro alone is deemed 
idiotic enough—probably on the strength of 
some ethnological reason—to be entrapped 
by an absurdity too gross and transparent to 
be swallowed by the most uncivilized Indian. 
** Previous good behavior’ is all that can be 
urged in Mr. Greeley’s favor—a plea fre- 
quently resorted to in criminal cases, and 
though sometimes considered of sufficient 
weight to modify the penalty from State 
prison to pemtentiary, it has never before 
been thought of as a title to the highest office 
that the confidence and trust of a people 
can bestow on a felléw-citizen. 





The Straight- outs. 
We may well be gratified with the result of 
the Convention of the Straight-outs in Louis- 
ville, as an evidence of the weakness of our 
old hereditary enemy. As far as practical 
results are concerned, it has been a failure, 
and was foreordained to be, owing to the de- 
sertion of almost all the chief politicians who 
on such occasions act as managers and or- 
ganizers. It is only significant as a symp- 
tom of the total demoralization of the once 
powerful party that for many years had full 
control of the Government, and as a protest 
of the true Bourbons, the men who neither 
learn nor forget anything, against the partial 
surrender concluded by their more compro- 
mising and time-serving brethren now doing 
service in the Greeley camp. A _ sufficient 
number of delegates were present—no doubt 
the true representatives of the spirit and sen- 
timents of a large part of the Democracy— 
but the absence of prominent leaders seems 
to have been a serious drawback, aside frpm 
the chief disadvantage under which the whole 
assemblage labored from the outset, namely: 
the impossibility of achieving any greater 
success than the barren one of a demonstra- 
tion proving that the old Democratic party is 
not quite dead yet. 
From present appearances it is not proba- 
ble that this movement will materially affect 
the prospect of either of the two candidates 
now in the field. Nevertheless, the Greeley- 
ites, conscious of their weakness are shaking 
with fear, lest it may spread and deal the 
last blow to their sinking fortunes, and to 
ward it off they are working hard to convince 
the public that the whole convention has 
been a bogus affair, prompted, managed, and 
paid for by Republican managers. This 
fabrication might be called ingenious, in so 
far as it is intended to kill two flies at one 
blow, if the marks of its origin were not so 
grossly palpable. This movement, though 
the convention was a failure, nevertheless 
assumed dimensions utterly beyond those of 
amere “side show’”’ even, if the names of 
many of the men prominent in it, whom the 
Greeley organs by their assertions brand as 
mercenary impostors, were not sufficient 
guarantees for its genuineness ; and above all 
it bears all the distinctive and characteristic 
features of the Democratic party—the blows 
exchanged between Messrs. Duncan and 
Custer among the rest—in such a degree as 
to exclude the shadow of a doubt about the 
legitimacy of its origin. 





Voice from Arkansas. 
The cold-blooded murder of a Republican 
county clerk and a justice of the jreace by a 
Democratic mob in Arkansas, is a fair illus- 
tration of the affectionate feelings of love 
with which our Southern brethren stretch 
out their hands over the bloody chasm, and 
answers at once the elaborate and hypocriti- 
cal arguments-of the Liberals, by which we 





buried in the ballot-box. Whatever Mr. 





arc to be deceived into the belieft’nat the Dem- 
ocrats do not bear us any ill will, that they 


Te 


are sincerely desirous of reconciliation and 
are honest in their promises to abide by the 
results of the last twelve years of Republi- 
can rule. Although by this time it is pretty 
generally understood by the people that the 
noisily trumpeted out reconciliation is the 
mere fusion of two gangs of hungry office- 
seekers and ambitions or greedy poli- 
ticians, entered upon for the sake of the 
spoils, since neither of them would have the 
shadow of a chance if acting by themselves 
alone, and although even average common 
sense has come to the conclusion that a 
Liberal Democratic victory would soon be 
followed by a great falling out, unless the 
weaker party, the Liberal—if the small 
number of individuals who assumed that name 
when they left the Republican ranks can 
properly be called a party—consent to sub- 
mit to the will of their older and stronger 
brothers of the Democracy, and to abide by 
their dictates; such displays of Southern 
hatred, ferocity, and brutality will go far to 
remove the last atom of an illusion from the 
minds of the most credulous. So deep-seated, 
viloent, and insurmountable is the hatred of 
the true Southern Democrat against Republi- 
can rule and negro equality that not even his 
own interest, not even the knowledge that by 
every violent manifestation of his fiendish dis- 
position he inflicts a stab on his cause, can 
keep him from murderous outrage, and induce 
him to conceal his ugly temper at least until 
after the election. Messrs. Liberals, who 
abuse us, accuse us of keeping up old party 
animosity, and over and over again ask us 
why we refuse to believe in their honesty 
and that of their Democratic allies and their 
fraternal love, are you answered? In North 
Carolina Vermont and, Maine the Republi- 
cans have spoken; these murders are the 
voice of the Arkansas Democracy. 








Maine. 


The battle has been fought and the victory 
has been achieved by the Republican party. 
Sorehead ambition has met with a scathing 
rebuke. The turning of the outraged and 
persecuted freedmen of the South over to the 
tender mercies of their oppressors does not 
have the approval of the State of Maine. 
Ku-Kluxism under the guise of Horace Gree- 
ism has received a blow so staggering as to be 
permanently disabling. The increased ma- 
jority for the Republican candidates for Con- 
gress tells the whole story. The Democratlc 
party in the State of Maine put forth every 
energy to carry the State. Speakers from 
abroad crowded against each other in pursu- 
ing the vain attempt to induce the people to 
believe that the best interests of the nation 
were to be more carefully respected in the 
hands of Horace Greeley. Grant had been 
tried andwas known. The people believe in 
him and have attested that belief by the 
overwhelming majority of Monday last. This 
election puts new courage into the hearts of 
Republicans, and the endeavor is now to 
rival the enthusiasm and the majority of the 
State of Maine. 





Large Decrease of the Public 
Debt. 


_ 


During the last month the Secretary of the 
Treasury paid $10,736,365 of the public debt, 
making the entire payment by President 
Grant’s administration of $348,141,239.46 in 
the three years and five months of Republican 
rule. This is an annual saving of interest of 
very nearly or quite $20,000,000! or a round 
average of one hunnred millions of dollars 
yearly. The Greeley {Democrats, made up 
of Republican defaulters, removed office- 
holders, disappointed foffice-hunters, Tam- 
many thieves and! other Democrats, and 
Southern rebels, are not satisfied with this 
rate of reduction, and so demand that the 
people shall entrust them once more with the 
control of the Government. It is a delight- 
fully refreshing request, truly, and when the 
people forget that they are the authors of the 
public debt and our enormous system of tax- 


ation, perhaps they’ll trust them once more. 
—_—_—_—_—_—S_ 


Iiow Texas Rebels Understand it. 


Elsewhere we have shown what Greeley’s 
leading Southern supporters understand 
Greeleyism to mean, and what they hope to 
achieve by his election. Below we present 
the evidence of an influential organ of the 
Texas Greeley Democracy. This evidence 
shows that if Mr. Greeley should be elected 
it will be claimed, as it ought to be, as an in- 
dorsement of the doctrine of secession, and 
a declaration of the people of the United 
$tates that the war to put down the rebellion, 
inaugurated to establish that doctrine was a 
great wrong, and its results therefore null and 
void. The Galveston News on this subject 
says: 

‘*If we understand Mr. Greeley’s senti- 
ments he is a secessionist, and always has 
been. Mr. Greeley’s theory of the Govern- 
ment is the true one, and, although a little 
startling, it is the easiest, simplest, and best. 
Practically the whole matter amounts to 
nothing, for there is no desire for secession, 
but, at the same time, it is well to know 
that the theory for which the South contended is 


now the accepted theory of a majority of the 
American people,” 








Missouri Coming Right. 


Though the ‘‘ Liberal Republican” fraud 
was invented in Missouri, having given that 
State to the rebel Democracy in 1870 by the 
treachery of Schurz and Gratz Brown, there 
are very strong and well-founded hopes that 
it will be redeemed in November next. The 
Missouri Democrat, and the best informed Re- 
publicans of the State now «laim that it is 
positively certain to cast its electoral vote 
for Grant and Wilson. The iemocrat says : 


“The State of Missouri and the city of 
St. Louis will senda delegation to the Louis- 
ville Convention. There is in the city and 
State a large element of ‘‘ Straight’? De- 
mocracy, which has not heretofore taken any 
active part in the campaign, chiefly because 
the noisy disturbers who make up the Gree- 
ley wing of the party have succeeded in sup- 
pressing it. But we have reason to believe 
that the Louisville ticket will receive 20,000 
votes in Missouri, and that among the voters 
will be many who have heretofore been held 
in high esteem in the Democratic party.”’ 








The following is from the Golden Age a 
year ago: 

‘*No public man has done or has undone 
so much good to his country as Mr. Gree- 
ley.” 

Query: Is a man who is capable of doing 
much good and also in the habit of undoing 
it, just the man for President of the Unite 
States. Mr. Tilton, is not this charge of 
yours an accusation of instability on the part 
of your candidate for the Presidency? 

say Hon. John M. Langston, of Howard 
University, is doing much work in the in- 
terest of the Republican party. He islistened 
to with marked interest at all times. 

IE 


s@” The resolutions adopted by the New 
England Convention of Colored Men, are to 
the point, and should be read by all. ‘They 





wij! be found in another column. 
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Wow They Are Going to Do It. 


It cannot be denied that there is a power- 
ful apprehension in the public mind that if 
the Tammany and rebel Democracy should 
succeed in electing their candidate to the 
Presidency, there will be a mighty effort 
made to pay the rebel debt, or at least for 
rebel property destroyed, to pension rebel 
soldiers, to compensate rebel masters for 
their slaves, and to re-establish, in some 
shape, a system of slavery. This design has 
been substantially admitted by many promi- 
nent Southern men and leading Democratic 
papers, and is but faintly denied at the North. 
It is true Mr. Greeley has mildly repudiated 
any such purpose on his part, and some of 
his adherents claim that the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments effectually 
prohibit it, and triumphantly ask ‘‘ how are 
we going to do it’ in the face of this prohi- 
bition, and defy any one to explain how the 
Democratic party can get over these amend- 
ments, 

To those who do not well remember the 
history of the Democratic party, and how 
often it had trampled the Constitution under 
foot, or evaded its requirements, these 
amendments might seem an insurmountable 
obstacle to the payment of the rebels for 
their losses, and giving them again the power 
to control the actions and appropriate the 
labor of their former slaves. But careful 
observers of public events will find that the 
Constitution has never been permitted to 
stand in the way of any purpose the Demo- 
cratic party had set its heart upon. Sustained 
by public sentiment, or without regard to 
public sentiment, as the case might be, that 
party has gone on from one outrage against 
law and justice to another, construing the 
Constitution as they understood it, and 
always understanding it as their partisan in- 
terests required. 

The Democratic party is now what it has 
always been. Democratic principles are the 
same. Democratic policy is unchanged. 
Even on the subject of slavery the party en- 
tertains the same views, and are governed by 
the same purposes as before its overthrow by 
the Republican party. The system is as 
as dear to them as ever. They believe 
in its justice and necessity as religiously as 
ever. They have never frankly accepted the 
new order of things, though expediency has 
compelled them to acquiesce in it as a 
‘* finality ’’ until they can regain the legality 
to restore it, by striking from the Constitu- 
tion the amendments, repealing the Civil 
Rights acts, bringing back the good old times 
of fugitive slave laws and Dred Scott de- 
cisions. 

The Democratic doctrine upon the subject 
of negroes and negro slavery, whatever 
expediency may compel them to profess, is 
embraced in the infamous Dred Scott decision 
rendered by Chief Justice Taney, of the 
United States Supreme Court, and concurred 
in by Associate Justices (See Greeley’s 
American Conflict, vol. I, page 253) Wayne, 
of Georgia; Nelson, of New York, (still on 
the bench ;) Grier, of Pennsylvania ; Daniel, 
of Virginia; Campbell, of Alabama, and 
Catron, of Tennessee. In delivering the de- 
cision of the Court shortly after Buchanan’s 
inauguration, Chief Justice Taney stated the 
question before them to be: ‘* Whether 
(they, the negroes) compose a portion of this 
people, and are constituent members of this sov- 
ereignty?”? And then thus answers the ques- 
tion: 

**We think they are not, and that they 
are not included, and were not intended to 
be included under the word ‘citizens’ in the 
Constitution, and can, therefore, claim no 
rights and privileges which that instrument 
provides for and secures to citizens of the 
United States. On the contrary, they were 
at this time considered as a subordinate and 
inferior class of beings, who had been subju- 
gated by the dominant race, and whether 
emancipated, or not, yet remained subject to 
their authority, and had no rights or priv- 
ileges, but such as those who held the power, 
and the Government might choose to grant 
them.”’ 

The yote of every Democratic member of 
Congress against all the amendments to 
abolish slavery, enfranchise the colored 
man, and secure cqual civil and political 
rights to all classes of citizens, and against 
every measure designed to protect the col- 
ored race in their newly-acquired rights, or 
against rebel, Ku-Klux outrages, their at- 
tempts under Johnson’s reconstruction acts 
to re-establish slavery, their uniform and 
bitter animosity to negroes, the approval of 
such letters as Jerry Black’s, and, above all, 
their nomination of an avowed secessionist, 
and a man who publicly declared that he was 
in favor of paying rebel masters for their 
slaves; all those facts continue with ¢he 
sentiment of the Southern rebels, constitutes 
evidence as strong as proofs of Holy Writ 
that the Democracy still entertain the doc- 
trine proclaimed in the above decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Such still being the opinions of the great 
majority of the Democratic party, and be- 
lieving, as they everywhere proclaim they 
do, that the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments were procured by fraud, 
and are therefore null and void, it will re- 
quire very little ingenuity to show “‘ how they 
are going to do it.”? Of the dispositions of 
the Tammany-Greeley secession Democracy 
to pay the rebel debt, compensate rebel 
slave-masters, pension rebel soldiers, and 
practically restore slavery, whatever Mr. 
Greeley may intend, we are sure there can 
be no doubt. And in this, as in less grave 
matters, it will be found that, ‘* where there’s 
a will, there’s a way.’? And the great 
questions to be decided is what that way is, 
and what its chances of success. 

In coming to a conclusion upon this point, 
it is not necessary to deny that they may 
accomplish their plans without violating the 
letter of the Constitution. They, as far as 
possible, shun any open violation of the 
Constitution, and seek to reach the ends 
they have in view without unnecessarily 
arousing public apprehension, especially as 
a safer way seems to be open to them. And 
that way we find very clearly pointed out in 
a legal article published in one of our cotem- 
poraries, 

It is known not only that nearly every 
slave State previous to 1860 was governed in 
part by « :tatutory law, requiring that free 
persons «of volor convicted of larceny be sold 
as slaves, but that similar laws with the ad- 
dition that ail vugrants, that is, colored people 
out of employment should also be sold into servi- 
tude for a term of years. The Supreme Court 
of Virginia decided that the law to which we 
just refer as existing previous to 1860 is con- 
stitutional, and that negroes have no rights un- 
ily the Coustitution—2 Va. Cas 447. Wenow 
quote from the article to which we refer. It 
is from the Pontiac (Mich.) Gazette. But we 
are compelled only to give its main points. 
It is: 


The -Xillth amendment — provides— 
“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitade 
except as punighnent for crime &c., shall 
exist within the United States.’’ 

The XIV thamendment if the 
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provides that, 
right to vote is denied to any of the male in- 
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habitants of a State, or ip any way abetted, 
except for participation In rebellion or © 
crimes, the basis of representation shall be 


The XVth amendment provides that the 
right of citizens ofthe United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or any State, on account of race, 
color, or pre condition of servitude. 

Why cannot every Southern State again 
put upon its statute book,.the same act be- 
fore spoken of, every person of color 
who commits a crime, however small, back in- 
to slavery, under the exception of the XIIIth 
amendment, or at least, denying them the 
right to vote under the exception of the XI Vth 
amendment—neither of which acts would 
come within the prohibition of the XVth 
amendment. Some will in answer, say that 
by the first section of Art. XTV, no State can 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of its laws, consequently 
cannot make a law discriminating between 
colored and white citizens ted; but 
they can apply such laws to all; what force 
has a law, how oppressive is it, unless it be 
executed ? 

If the executors of the law are men who 
feel as the Hon, Judge Black feels, can they 
not destroy the political rights of the hated 
negroes, without injuring but little, the class 
of white men who are most likely to come 
under its provisions, and who the good old 
slave aristocrats of the South, have always 
considered but little superior to the negro, 
cannot they fail to execute it when a white 
skin violates its provisions, without straining 
their consciences ? 

Many think that the Constitution of the 
United States carries its restrictive powers 
over the State government. 

The Court of Errors of New York, has de- 
cided, in the case of Barker rs. The People, 
3 Cowen, 686, that ‘“‘the provision in the 
Constitution of the United States, that ‘cruel 
and unusual punishments, shall not be in- 
flicted, is a restriction upon the Government 
of the United States only, and not upon the 
government of any State.’’ ‘The Constitu- 
tion of the Uuited States does not regulate 
the punishment of crimes against the State.”’ 
3 Cow., 702. 


Such being the law, does any man who 
understands the spirit of Democracy, and 
kept advised of its acts, doubt that when 
once in power, having not only the Presi- 
dent and both branches of Congress, but the 
Supreme Court also, they will devise the 
way to fasten the shackles once more upon 
the despised negro? Under laws similar to 
those which existed in almost all the States 
before the rebellion and those enacted by 
Johnson’s reconstructed State governments, 
by which free colored men were sold into 
vagrancy, they would find the amendments 
to the Constitution a very trifling obstacle. 
Laws of the same character would undoubt- 
edly be enacted in every rebel State as fast, 
as they passed under the control of the 
‘Fammany-Greeley Democracy. 


The principles and opposition of the Dem- 
ocratic party to the Constitutional Amend- 
ments XIII, XIV, and XV as expressed by 
their leaders, are based upon the Constitu- 
tion itself. Art. 5. “Congress, whenever 
two-thirds of both Houses shall deem neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments, &c.”’ 

They claim that Congress as it existed 
without reprsentation from those States 
whoge governments were rotten with treason 
and rebellion, was no Congress at all—‘‘ a 
rump Congress’’—so said Andrew Johnson, 
while swinging around the circle, in 1866. 
An unconstitutional body—consequently as 
such a body, it had no power to propose 
amendments, nor had the loyal States, with- 
out help or opposition from the rebel disloyal 
States, who had not yet become loyal enough 
to be represented im Congress, the power to 
ratify such amendments. 

Judge Black says, ‘‘they are not only un- 
constitutional, but anti-Constitutional.”’ 
** How are we going to do it?” Have we 
ever had a President who has not at some 
time during his administration, had the privi- 
lege of filling one or more vacancies in the 
Supreme Court of the United States? 

To-day, looking at the political status of 
the Supreme Court, we find the Republican 
party have a majority of one—so if Mr. Gree- 
ley is elected, and should have the very usual 
opportunity to fill at least two vacancies— 
our Supreme Court will be prepared to adju- 
dicate upon questions arising under the XIII, 
XIV, and XV amendments, in such a way 
as to satisfy the heart’s desire of every ex- 
rebel in the country, and such men as Black, 
Voorhees, and other noted leaders of the 
Greeley per 

Then let Congress pass an act, authorizing 
the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
to endorse the Confederate war bonds. It 
would go to the Supreme Court, and be de- 
clared constitutional, because, upon Demo- 
cratic principles, the prohibition in the Con- 
stitution referring to it, is itself uaconstitu- 
tional. 

So on, if we can pay the rebel war debt, we 
can pay the rebels for their slaves, pension 
their soldiers ; and now the amendments are 
overboard, we’ve got a can for the negroes, 
if those we found before are not satisfactory. 


As we have stated, the idea has been pub- 
licly proclaimed by Southern papers, and has 
taken fast hold of the Southern mind that if 
Greeley is elected, they will not only get pay 
for all their losses, but be relieved from the 
cause of all their troubles which they attrib- 
ute to negro suffrage. In a recent article 
upon Southern grievances and their remedy, 
the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, the leading 
Greley organ of the South, gives expression 
to Southern sentiment in an article headed, 
“Greeley to secure for the South the re- 
moval of negro suffrage.’’ In this article the 
Enquirer characterizes negro suffrage as ‘‘the 
sum of all the woes and misfortunes of the 
South—the incurable cancer which is eating 
out its young life, and for which there is no 
remedy, which cannot even be cut out.’? It 
then proceeds in this bold strain : 


‘“‘How-are we to get rid of this noxious 
plant—who is to lay the ax to the root? Our 
answer is, Mr. Greeley. He understands the 
disease thoroughly, and we must look to him 
and to Mr. Sumner to cure us. They ought 
to do it, and will, no doubt, when placed in 
power. They are wise men—or at least have 
a reputation for wisdom—and must see that 
where two races dwell ther in the same 
community, one of which is acknowledged to 
be inferior, society cannot be in a healthy 
condition so long as the inferior rules and 
dominates over the superior. 

‘* They must see that the evils of universal 
suffrage are radical, and that there can be 
no peace save by a removal of the cause of 
war. The ballots in the hands of a low, 
ignorant negro, who is ordered to use it by 
a brutal, self-seeking, thieving white man, is 
worse than the musket in the hands of a 
soldier under the orders of a besotted and 
cruel tyrant. Thisisno fancy. It is a fact; 
true, pure, and naked. And now let us ask 
if there is any reason to hope for the slightest 
amelioration of this condition of ? 

** Will the election of Mr. Greeley inaugu- 
rate measures for our rescue? We answer 
that there is a gleam of hope, and that his 
election will - wat ag = of — 
from a portion of our ills. We can a 
through him secure the control of the Fed- 
eral offices and of the army and navy, and 
these can all be used for the restoration of 
the white race to power in the South—even 
in Carolina and Louisiana. The superiority 
of the intelligence, weath, and bl of the 
white race will make itself felt, and, despite 
of numbers, the people will recover some por- 
tion of their liberties and prerogatives. 


Do our readers require any stronger proof | uscript 


of what the Democratic party intend if again 
entrusted with the Government, and that 
they will then find the means to accomplish 
their purposes ?”’ If they do Greeley’s ad- 
ministration will furnish it, if Greeley ever 
is permitted to occupy the Presiden tial 
chair, = 
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8@> Mr. Johh H. Smyth, of this city, isin 
the State of Virginia doing good service in 
the canyass for Grant and Wilson. A Rich- 
mond paper thus speaks of his address at a 
meeting in that city on the 5th inst.: 


Mr. John H. Smyth, (colored,) of Wash- 
ington city, then took the stand and said that 
he had taken the advice of Horatio to Ham- 
let, and committed his thoughts to paper, 
from which he read a eng oration written 
strongly in the interest of Mr. J. Ambler 
Smith. The speaker isa well educated man, 
having graduated at the Howard University 
in Washington, and showed his appreciation 
of and familiarity with the Bard of Avon, 
from whose writings he made copious and 
appropriate extracts. His address was far 
above the comprehension of the majority of 
his hearers. One of the new ideas advanced 
was that the Government should pay the 
negroes for past labor, as the country had 
been built up throug? their instrumentality. 

His speech was characterized by a fairness 
and intelligence seldom manifested in this 
bitter campaign. It was entirely free from that 
vituperative invective usual from the Radical 
stump, and reflected great credit on the in- 
telligence and education of the speaker. He 
paid a high tribute to Sumner, and called on 
the negroes not to condemn him too severely 
nor forget his past services. He (the speaker) 
was the author of the letter to Senator Sum- 
ner asking his advice to the colored race 
which produced that famous reply. Don’t 
condemn him too harshly, but don’t rofe with 
him now. He urged his audience to stand 
up for their inalienable rights in the full con- 
science of justice and right to all men. 
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ANDREW JOHNSON has taken the stump for 
Horace Greeley. What does the record of 
Mr. Greeley say for him. In the New York 
Tribune of 28th August, 1867, the ‘‘ Liberal- 
Democratic Republican” candidate expressed 
himself as follows: 


‘““We believe anything possible of Mr. 
Johnson. His administration is a record of 
deception, cunning, disloyalty, antagonism 
to the best interests of the country. * 
He has betrayed his party ; he has betrayed 
his friends ; he has betrayed his country. * 
* The men who accepted contumely for his 
cause * he is impatient to drive out of his 
Cabinet. 

‘*The man who reeled in the Presidency ; 
who debased his high office * ; who has sur- 
rounded himself with the worst members of 
the worst phase of Washington life; who 
has polluted the public service * * ;who 
has deceived the party that elected him as 
well as the party that created him; who has 
sought to entrap illustrious servants of the 
people into ignominious evasion of the law, 
and now claims to break that law with impu- 
nity—this most infamous Chief Magistrate 
should be swept out of office! Let him be 
impeached ! And let the Republican party 
show that it not only has the power to pre- 
serve the country from rebellion under Jef- 
ferson Davis, but also from treachery under 
Andrew Johnson.” 
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The Testimony of an Ex-Hayticn 
Minister. 








One of the points made, or pretended to be 
made, by Senator Sumner, is that President 
Grant, during the San Domingo negotiations, 
insulted the black Republic of Hayti, and, 
through Hayti, insulted the negro race, It 
this were true, certainly the Haytiens ought 
to know, and the Haytien Minister, in parti- 
cular, ought to both know and resent it. 
But, unfortunately for Mr. Sumner, he is not 
sustained in this by the Haytien Minister, as 
he is contradicted in his other reckless asser- 
tions by Fred. Douglass, Garrison Smith, 
and the leading friends of the colored race. 
Gen. Tate, who was the Minister to the 
United States from Hayti, under President 
Salnave, in 1870, but who now resides in Liv- 
erpool, England, during his residence at 
Washington, won for himself marked distinc- 
tion as a gentleman of ability and high charac- 
ter. Of course the present Haytien Minister 
is forbidden by diplomatic etiquette from 
speaking about United States politics; but 
Gen. Tate, being now out of office, is 
privileged to speak; and he has recently 
written aletter on political affairs in the 
United States, under date of July 26, in 
which he pointedly and pertinently says: 

** But of all the projected or contemplated 
changes, none impresses me more than that 
which the Republican party in the States has 
realized. Could I ever believe that the bland- 
est ‘and most self-conservative Republican 
would ever find in all his gear on politi- 
cal and moral creed anything weak enough, 
so that it could amalgamate with the mud 
and dirt of the Democratic party? Yes this 
is now the case. Without abjuring their 
principles, the bitterest organs of the Dem- 
ocratic party are now the principal propaga- 
tors of the so-called Conservative Republican 
party. The slave drivers and the secession- 
ists are now going to uphold the standard of 
the once so glorious Republican party. What 
does it mean? Have you come in the United 
States to a period of reaction? If so, who 
else could be more vigorous to stand by and 
defend all the political achievements so 
gloriously realized than the present Presi- 
dent? Has Gen. Grant so completely lost 
all claim upon his fellow-citizens’ confidence 
and affection that, in a contest where his 
most numerous opponents were so recently 
the greatest enemies of the nation, he should 
stand the risk to lose the game? I hope not, 
and I hope not because I firmly belicve that 
it requires still the stern and fine determina- 
tion of an obstinate and well convinced mind 
at the head of the Executive to establish 
throughly in the Union, especially in the 
South, the great political and social changes 
that have been introduced in your Constitu- 
tion.” 

Gen. Tate, looking at our politics as deeply 
affecting the interests of the colored race, 
thus pronounces against Greeley, and in 
favor of Grant, the same as every other in- 
telligent colored man, native or foreign, does ; 
and the same as every conspicuous friend of 
the colored race, except Mr. Sumner, does. 
—Detroit Post. 
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A Military Despotism. 





Gen. Grant must be a wonderful military 
genius, if he can so dispose a few hundred 
soldiers as to enforce a military despotism 
over the entire South, as we are assured by 
the Greeley organs he does. The entire 
number of United States soldiers, in the 
eleven seceding States, is 6,852. Of these 
3,743 are fighting Indians on the frontiers of 
Texas, and 643 are in Government fortifica- 
tions, leaving 2,466 officers and enlisted men 
to enforce this terrible military despotism 
over a territory capable of bringing half a 
million able-bodied men into the eld. The 
ratio is one soldier to three hundred and 
fifty voters, or one to twenty-five hundred 
inhabitants. What a terror the name of 
Grant must inspire, if he can maintain a rule 
so tyrannical as his is represented to be with 
so small means. The whole State of Vir- 
ginia is obedient to his nod, as he sits in the 
national capital the other side of the Poto- 
mac, without a Federal soldier in the whole 
State except those attached to the military 
school at Fortress Monroe. Sixty-three men 
tyrannize over the whole State of Arkansas, 
349 make Tennessee, with its million and a 
quarter of people, stand in awe of his power, 
while 260 men trample Georgia, with its pop- 
ulation of twevle hundred thousand, under 
their iron heel.—Springfield Union. 
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Cheap Postage. 

If twelve ounces of silk thread or patent 
medicine can be carried by the Government 
to San Francisco for twelve cents, why 
should twelve ounces of letters or other man- 
be charged seventy-twocents? Cer- 
tainly it costs no more to convey the mer- 
chandise than it does the correspondence. 
Let the people then have cheap postage be- 
fore it is attempted to give them cheap ex- 

. Let them be able to send their 
tters from one end of the country to the 
other for one cent, and then the Government 
will be working in the t direction. The 
same may be said as to pos tal telegraph. 
That is a public demand w: Congress can 
and ought to supply, and not leave the busi- 
ness to the extortionate charges of an over- 
grown and fast-consolidating monopoly. 
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[From the New Orleans National Republican} 
Our Ticket, 


The Republican party of Louisiana, for a 
short time divided, is at last united again, and 
presents as formidable a front as can be de- 
sired. The proceedings of the two confer- 
ence committees, whose deliberations re- 
sulted in a reunion of the heretofore discor- 
dant elements, are published in official 
shape, on the first page of our to-day’s issue. 
They were conducted in a friendly and har- 


‘monious spirit, both sides being animated by 


an earnest desire to arrive at a eee 
solution of the existing difficulties. Bot 
Licutenant Governor Pinchback and Colone) 
James Lewis—the former for withdrawing as 
a candidate for the Governorship, and the 
latter for relinquishing his nomination to 
Congress—have endeared themselves to all 
loyal Republicans. Their respective letters 
as published this morning, breathe the spirit 
of unselfishmess, patriotism, and party alle- 
giance, and the Republicans of Louisiana 
will forever hold in grateful remembrance 
their prompt action which brought the de- 
liberations of the conference committees to 
a speedy conclusion, and materially assisted 
the Republican party in presenting a close 
and strong phalanx, 

The ticket as agreed upon is a good one 
and strong, and we feel confident that it will 
receive the hearty endorsement of the peo- 
ple. In fact, all those citizens who desire a 
good, stable, eflicient, and honest State ad- 
ministration, will require little reflection to 
be convinced of the necessity to vote for the 
ticket presented by the Republican party. 
They will also only study their best interests 
by casting their votes for our Electoral and 
Congressional tickets, thus proving that 
Louisiana is true to the Union and loyal to 
the present National Government, which has 
so capable a pilot as Gen. Grant has proved 
himself to be. 

With such a ticket we enter the contest, 
not .only hopefully, but assured of victory. 
Let all true Republicans and good citizens 
who have the welfare of the State and nation 
at heart, contribute toward making such vic- 
tory a brilliant one, and thus again perpetu- 


« | ate in power the party in which all our best 


interests are centered. 

The Louisianian, Mr. Pinchback’s organ, 
speaks of the coalition in the following 
terms: 

TIT RESTORATION OF HARMONY. 


Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our 
house, 


In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 


At last, after so many contentions, so many 
partisan struggles, so many mutual crimina- 
tions and recriminations, the two wings of 
the old Republican party of Louisiana have 
effected a reconciliation, and once more the 
Republicans are preparing to stand shoulder 
to shoulder in November. 

The negotiations, pending which we so 
hopefully referred to in our last issue, have 
resulted in effecting unity, first, on Presi- 
dential electors ; second, on a State ticket ; 
and third, in the consolidation of the two 
State Central Executive Committees. 

In efiecting the compromise, enormous 
difficulties and objections had to be encoun- 
tered and overcome, though none doubted 
the necessity of harmony. 

The prottfer of three places on the ticket to 
the Pinchback wing of the party, while ad- 
mittedly a fair recognition, did not embrace 
the positions desired, and there was great 
danger that the whole project would be de- 
feated. Lieutenant Governor Pinchback, 
ever ready to sacrifice personal claims or 
private views and wishes to the promotion 
of the cause he advocates, and fully conscious 
of the favorable chances of his election, yet 
in view of the fearful responsibility of the 
position, remembering the abandonment of 
former friends in the very midst of peril, 
viewing the defection of followers, the reti- 
cence of white Republican coadjutors, and 
the “‘fast thinning”’ of their ranks, dared not 
to hesitate as to the best course for him to 
pursuc in the face, even of protesting friends, 
and with a magnanimity that will commend 
him to generations, he threw himself into the 
breach, and forced.on the consideration of 
his co-laborers the absolute necessity of for- 
getting their preference, of sacrificing on the 
altar of patriotism their most cherished per- 
sonal wishes, and looking singly and solely 
to the objects contemplated, and the princi- 
ples contended for. His arguments were 
convincing enough to receive acquiescence 
and approval. ‘This mountain difficulty over 
positions and candidates absorbed the atten- 
tion of the committee presided over by Mr. 
Pincheack. 

Nor, must it be thought that Mr. Packard’s 
committee wes without its ‘difficulties and 
problems. ‘The voluntary relinquishment of 
strong claims to popular favor are not gen- 
erally yielded up gracefully, but as the pro- 
ceedings of the committees of conference will 
show when published, there has been, on the 
whole, mutual exhibitions of love of party 
over love of self-aggrandizement which will 
make the settlement of our mutual quarrel a 
ereditable record for all concerned. 

Our acknowleged and aceredited represent- 
atives have agreed on the State ticket we 
elsewhere publish. We commend it to the 
advocacy and support of every Republican in 
Louisiana. 
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Riding in Russia. 

Those who have never seen Russian post- 
horses, and Russian post-wagons, and Rus- 
sian postilions, and Russian post-driving, 
would find this method of traveling highly 
amusing and exhilarating, not to say excit- 
ing. As before remarked, the four horses 
are spanned abreast, but the two outside 
ones gre allowed a good deal of liberty, and 
they consequently go galloping along in an 
easy, careless sort of way, with their heads 
turned out some eight or ten feet from the 
others, as if they wished it understood that 
they had no particular connection with the 
rest of the equipage, or at most a very tem- 
porary one, which they intended absolutely 
to dissolve at the very next cross-roads, 
without the slightest regard to our feeling. 
The postilion, too, has a careless, indifferent 
air, as though he was entirely unconscious 
of the recklessness and danger of his 
ceedings in galloping madly down inclined 
planes, with the carriage rushing on the 
heels of the horses, urging them on to new 
exertions at every jump, and of turning ab- 
ruptly around sharp corners at this mad pace, 
until the carriage tips over like a ship under 
a heavy wind, and runs a long distance on 
two wheels, to our great comfort and ease of 
mind ; for I must acknowledge, however, that 
it is, after all, a most exhilarating and agree- 
able way of getting along. The four horses 
thus galloping madly abreast present a dash- 
ing appearance, altogether different from 
that of a team spanned in the ordinary way, 
and it is no wonder the Russians are so fond 
of it. LLand-owners in the interior all have 
equipages of this kind, in which they take 
great delight, sometimes, however, only hav- 
ing three abreast, and occasionally, even 
when there are but two horses, one is al- 
lowed to gallop along in this loose manner 
beside his mate. 


Horace Describes His Friends, 

Mr. Greeley, before he became the Tam- 
many candidate, wrote as follows of some of 
those whose aid he seeks, He said: ‘‘ Now 
a Virginia planter, with a straw hat upon his 
head and a cat-o’nine tails in his hand and a 
linen coat upon his back, with his mouth full 
of blasphemy and tobacco, with one wife at 
home in the great house and a score or two 
of concubines in the little huts, if he did de- 
scend from ancestors without shame and with- 
out reproach, has made indeed a descent most 
decided and most fearful.’’ 
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s —The problem of telegraphing in the Chi- 


nese lan , to write which some 

J fferent characters, has been solved 
in this way: A few thousands of the char- 
acters most used are cut upon wooden blocks. 
On the opposite side of each block is its num- 
ber. Dt tes of such numbered blocks 
are at each te station. The China 
merchant selects the blocks w express 
the thoughts to be transmitted. opera- 
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Candidates and Parties Contrasted. 





SPEECH OF 
Hoy. GEORGE F. HOAR, 


At Wircester, Mass., August 13th, 1872. 





Fellow: Citizens : 
. * * * 


This isthe first Presidential election in 
which every grown man in the Republic has 
been entitled to take apart. Itis the first 
since 160 in which every State may take a 
share. The process of restoration, not too 
long delayed ee the safety of the Republic, 
ia at last complete. Every State is in its 
place. every Senator's chair is full, every 
diatrict enjoys its rightful representation. 

It isa time of gencral peace. The flag 
with its thirty-seven stars floats over every 
sea and is honored in every land. The most 

yowerfal and proudest monarchy of the 
Went, for the first time in her history, has 
apologized fora great wrong, and a tribunal 
now sits by the shores of the beautiful and 
classic lake of Geneva, before which we are 
holding her as a defendant to make atone- 
ment for her offense. In the East, Japan, a 
nation equal in population to ourselves, 
roused by the sound of our mighty footsteps 
from her barbarous sleep of ages, sits docile 
at our feet, learning civilization, manners, 
laws, religion. ; 

It is a time also of general prosperity. In 
spite of the war, in spite of the loss from the 
estimate of the value of the slaves, the val- 
uation of the wealth of the nation has in- 
creased from sixteen thousand to twenty- 
nine thousand millions of dollars in ten 

ears. The manufactures of the country 
va increased in ten years from $1,885,- 
861,676 to $4,305,932,032. Not, as in 
slave-holding times, has the legislation of 
the General Government been guided by 
hatred or jealousy toward you, but every 
regulation of finance, tariff, currency, taxa: 
tion, has been in accordance with your gen- 
eral views and under the direction of your 
own chosen and trusted statesmen. 

Better than the statistics of wealth are the 
statistics of manhood. Every slave has be- 
come a freeman, every freeman a citizen, 
every citizen has become a voter. 

In this condition of things two great part- 
ies and a little one present themselves. ‘They 
ask you toechoose between Grant and Gree- 
ley ; between Wilson and Gratz Brown ; be- 
tween the candidates of the Republicans 
everywhere and the candidates of the De- 
mocracy. Whatis best for the Republic? 
‘To which shall we give our confidence ? 

I will detain you for a few moments only 
while I ask you whether the promises of 1868 
have not been kept? I think the promises 
made in the Chicago platform of 1868 have 
been kept by the Republican party beyond 
even their own expectations. 

The Chicago platform of 1568 consisted of 
fourteen resolutions, declaring a policy in 
regard to six great subjects: 1. Equal rights 
and equal suffrage ; 2. Payment of the pub- 
licdebt; 3. Reduction of taxation ; 4. Hon- 
esty and economy of administration ; 5. En- 
couraging immigration, especially opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of Earopean Govern- 
ments that once a subject always a subject ; 
6. Amnesty. é 

Now I submit to yon, fellow-citizens, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that in regard to 
each of these things, not only has the Repub- 
lican party accomplished more than four 
years ago any of us dared to hope, butit has 
accomplished more than any other Adminis- 
tration ever did or tried to do. In these 
great particulars it will stand out conspicu- 
ous and illustrious, a mighty landmark in 
history. 

First, as to equal suffrage. What Govern- 
ment or Administration ever bestowed on 
mankind a jewel so precious as the fifteenth 
amendment? the last of the three great 
amendments to our Constitutio#, standing 
out brilliant and conspicuous in our history, 
and which have been well compared to three 
blazing stars in the belt of Orion which give 
glory and splendor to the skies. : 

What Government on earth ever paid a 
debt equal to the reduction that has been 
made in ours? What Government can show 
such reduction of taxes in three years? What 
Government such economy and honesty? In 
these four great particulars you will, I am 
sure, agree with me no Government can 
make such a showing. : 

The claim to hold their subjects in per. 
etual allegiance, so long discussed, which 

uropean sovereigns have so strenuously 
maintained, has at last been yielded to the 
peaceful diplomacy of General Grant. The 
American citizen of German or of British 
birth is hereafter to be subjected to no other 
claim than those of his adopted country. 

So, too, in the matter of amnesty has the 
Administration not only exceeded the prom- 
ise of the platform, but exhibited a clemency 
unparalleled in history. This is a matter 
much misunderstood, and I shall explain 
it briefly. Many people a that large 
numbers of the rebels are still disfranchised. 
The fact is otherwise. The elective fran- 
chise has been restored to every person 
within the Government, notwithstanding his 
share in the rebellion. But the Constita- 
tion makes, as it ought, certain provisions 
as to qualification for office. It provides 
that no person under twenty one shall hold 
office, that none under twenty-five be a Kep- 
yasentative, none under thirty a Senator, 
and no man of foreign birth or under thirty- 
five be President. State constitutions and 
statutes contain many like provisions for the 
public safety. So the fourteenth amend- 
ment declares that persor.s who had taken 
an oath to support the Constitution and 
thereafter taken part in the rebellion shdil 
not hold office unless their disabilities are 
removed by Congress by a two-thinis vote. 
The offense supposes the addition of per 
jury to treason. Even then the exclusion 
from office is not absolute, but the party has 
only to satisfy Congress that he has changed 
his mind. So generous has Congress been 
that there is no instance of the refusal of 
the prayer of any person who has asked re- 
lief. Many thousands have been pardoned 
by name, and, at the last session. Congress 

sed a law removing the disabilities of all 
ut @ few individuals who had held seats in 
two Congresses and left them to take part 
in the rebellion. England has always 
brought her rebels to the block or the gal- 
lows. You know the bloody fate of the un- 
happy but brave communists of France. The 
tories of our Revolution were exiled to for- 
eign lands and their estates confiscated. 
General Grant gave orders to our officers 
abroad, if any misguided rebel was found 
wandering and destitute in foreign lands, de- 
siring to return, to bring him home at the 
public charge. Surely here, too, no Ad- 
ministration or Government in history ever 
equalled in clemency that of Gen. Grant. 

[Mr. Hoar then gives at length a state 
ment showing the payment of the public debt, 
the reduction of taxation, and the honesty 
and economy of the present, as compared 
with past Administrations, which we omit. } 

I have no desire to undervalue Mr. Gree- 
ley, He is entitled to the credit of havin 
established and built up a large influentia 
New York newspaper ; a difficult work, re- 
going extraordinary business qualities. 

e has edited it ably, and ‘has shown him- 
self to be a man of generous sympathies. 
There are many men in America of whom 
we can sayas much. But we gre not now 


—— 


the Republic on the other cardinal 
point of equality of civil rights of the citi- 
zen. Mr. Sumner dec this the most 
important issue before the people, an 
think he is we read to you from the 
New York a remarkable extract 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Greeley to 
the colored men at Poughkeepsie : 

“Tam not at all sure that the colored race will 
not, as they now do as a rule, prefer their own 
society, and prefer to have churches and seminaries 
and colleges of their own. Nor am I clear that 
this would not be a wise choice. So then, I say, 
with regard to our common schools, where a rural dis- 
trict contains but 25 or 80 families, it ie simply impos 
sible, where two or three of those are colored, to have 
separate schools; and in those cases, to say that black 
children shall not go to school with white children is to 
say they shall not have any school whatever. But ia 
communitics such as these, while if I were a black 
man, I should not ask a separate achool, yet I should 
still say if the whites chose to have separate schools 
should not object to it. I should only ask that the 
schools for my children should be made as good, as 
sufficient, as schools provided fur other men’s children. 
Then if the majority chose that the minority should 
be educated in separate echools, I should say, ‘Gentle- 
men, be it as you please ; I have no choice in the mat- 
ter. A geutieman or a lady never discusses the ques- 
tion. ‘Was it proper to refase me an invitation to my 
neighbor's party?’ Le or she accepts the fact and lets 
the reason take care of itself Precisely so with re- 
gard to religious fraternity or associat®os for mainte- 
nance of divine worship. I would advise the colored 
man never to make a distinction, and never to refuse 
one. If the whites chose that the blacks shall net be 
members on equal terms of general congregations, I 
should accept exclusive congregations, not as my choice, 
bat as the choice of the dominant race.” . 

This speech of Mr. pe ay was made at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, May 16, 1872, 
afier his nomination at Cincinnati, and 
while he was hoping and expecting the 
Democratic endorsement at Baltimore. It 
shows that the man, whatever truths he 
may at times have seen clearly, has not yet 
got rid of the old prejudice on which slavery 
was based. He is speaking of the com- 
mon schools, paid for from the common 
treasury, supported bya common tax! Any- 
thing that recognizes inferiority of race 
there, recognizes it in the beginning of life 
The policy of which Mr. Greeley is speak- 
ing is to teach the infant Republican at the 
public charge distinctions founded on race. 

* . What constitutes a State? 
Men who know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare maintain. Not so, says Mr. Greeley— 
‘*Leave your rights to the ‘dominant race.’ ’’ 
The dominant race. No man here is so ig- 
norant as not to know the meaning of that 
detestable word. It is from the same root 
as dominate, domineer, dominion, and the 
other phrases of Latin origin which express 
the hateful idea of mastership of man over 
man. There can be no dominant race with- 
out a servile race over whom it is dominant. 

Mr. Greeley is unfit for this great office, 
as shown by rashness, timidity, and want of 
judgment in great public exigencies. 

ime will allow me to advert to but two 

proofs of this charge, but two so conspicu- 
ous that they ought alone to deprive him of 
all future claim to the confidence of his 
countrymen. In July, 1861, with the same 
presumption which now seeks to instruct our 
farmers in agriculture, he undertook to teach 
General Scott the art of war. Keeping at 
the head of his paper the motto, ‘‘On to 
Richmond,” taunting the mililary authori- 
ties with imbecility, imputing to General 
Scott that he was not earnest in a desire to 
put down rebellion, he excited a public sen- 
timent which made the forward movementa 
necessity. It is to his credit that he after- 
ward confessed his terrible mistake. Here, 
thousands of loyal lives paid for his folly 
and presumption. 
Again, in the autumn of 1864, when the 
rebellion was driven to the wall, he under- 
took to put new hope into its despondent 
chiefs by undertaking to substitute negotia- 
tion for arms, expressing his willingness to 
pay the old slave owners for their slaves at 
the public charge. What disgrace and ig- 
nominy to the country had this counsel pre- 
vailed! Whether he has changed his mind 
im this particular I do not know. 

Mr. Greeley is also unfit for this great of- 
fice, because he is easily affected in his pub- 
lic conduct by low, personal considerations 
of patronage and favor. 

here is a little pamphlet published by 
the Union Republican Committee, entitled 
‘*The Greeley Record,’’ which I wish might 
bein the hands of every intelligent voter. 
Itis Mr. Greeley’s picture of himself. It 
consists of extracts from his writings, 
speeches, and letters. Whata disclosure of 
vanity and weakness, of arrogance before 
the event and repentance afterward, of petty 
personal ambitions, of meddling with things 
of which he is ignorant, of foolish and timid 
counsel those extractscontain. In one sen- 


the public as a candidate for any 
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ination. ce has not 


Then he scolds that 


that and the other office has not been given 
to him. 
You know, I suppose, the history of the 
efforts made to break up the corruptions in 
New York—corrup 
thieves stole from th 
thousands, but by miliions, and which were 
eited by our enemies the world over as their 
strongest argument against the principle of 
self-government itself. No man supposes 
Mr. Greeley to be responsible for these things 
It has been said that he engaged in some 
business adventure in company with Tweed. 
But I am quite sure that an inquiry into the 
fact would acquit him of everything but im- 
rudence in the choice of his associates. 
ut he is justly chargeable with letting his 
miserable jealousies about patronage and the 
spoils of office prevent fim from giving 
hearty and manly aid in correcting this great 
abuse. 1 read you his letter written during 
the meniorable New York campaign of 1871, 
in answer to an application from bis Repub- 
lican associates to tuke his place in the ap 
proaching battle: 
New York, April 9, 1872. 
2 of a + * lam 
obliged to decline the part assigned to me by the State 
eommittee in the proposed reorganization of the Re- 
publican party of our city. Hud a little forbearance 
and consideration been evinced by the appointing power 
at Washington, I think this might have been different. 
Yours, toaace Gareiey, 
Mr. Greeley has been tried in public office, 
once as member of Gongress for a short 
term, once as member of the New York 
Constitutional Convention. A weaker and 
more worthless member never took a scat in 
either. 
Mr. Greeleyis unfit for this great office, 
as totally unable to form sound judgments as 
to character and discriminate Sconce good 
men and bad. 
Before I leave this contrast of the two can- 
didates, I ought to advem for a moment to 
some personal charges which have been made 
against President Grant. 
Against every President the 
uttered with equal clamor. His detractors 
almost overcame the resolute spirit of 
Washington. They stung nearly to mad- 
ness the sensitive and fiery John Adams. 
Jefferson, in letters now existing in this very 
city, addressed to his intimate friend, the 
elder Levi Lincoln, complains bitterly of the 
same thing. John Quincy Adams was de- 
feated when a candidate for re-election, by 
the accounts of the extravagant and sump- 
tuous furnishing of the large east room at 
the White House, which in fact was not fur- 
nished at all, and where good Mrs. Adams 


have been 





seeking to build up a@ newspaper establigh- 
ment, or a man to write editorials. Weare 
looking fora man to be President of the 
United States; fur the constitutional head 
of our armies in war; a man to suggest and 
execute great measures. and to select the 
men who are to administer the Executive 
Department of the Government in peace. 

] believe Mr, Greeley to be u..tit for this 
great office. He is unfit by his declared 
opinions. He is unfit by timidity and want 
of judgment as shown by his conduct in 
great public exigencies. He is unfit as 
shown by his changing his opinions for the 
sake of the Presidency, He is unfit as easily 
affected in his public eonduct by low per- 
sonal considerations. He is unfit for it as 
totally unable to form sound judgment as to 
character, and to discriminate between good 
men and bad. 

His views on the right of secession turned 
the vote in the Georgia Convention, where 
Robert Toombs read them to the majority 

inst “secession, to convince them that 
there would be no war. They came from 
the leading Republican r of the North. 
They ree, So the rebe 
noresistance. They convinced the Union- 
iste that he would have no support. I have 
been told by many eminent Southerners that 
they opposed secession until those articles 
eame out in the 7'ribune, satisfying them 
that they would get no support in the North, 
but were to be left to their fate. 

Will you put this secessionist in the 
Presideutial chair? What Union soldier 
with an empty sleeve, what father who gave 


his son to his coun ill gi 
the author of eee Seaeaae pees 


Mr. Greeley is also disloyal to the idea of | fou: 


Phat he would meet | th 


used to hang her week's washing. Calumny 
invaded the domestic circle of Jackson, and 
did not spare his wife. Lincoln was be- 
lieved in a large section of the country to 
have the habits of a drunkard and the man- 
ners and appearance of » baboon. 

_ From my personal knowledge of President 
Grant I know these charges are untrue, and 
Ido not believe that even his slanderers 
honestly entertain them. 

He is charged also w 
public business and with absence from the 
seat of Government. What branch of the 

ublie business has ever been neglegted ? 

yhat duty of the President has ever been 
left unperformed? The President retires 
from the scalding heats of Washington to a 
place by the seaside, eight hours distant by 
rail, and in constant communication by tele- 
ew: In days when there were neither 

ashington spent weeks of his administra. 
tion at Mount Vernon, five or six days dis 
tant from Philadelphia, and took a lon 
journey through New England. John Ad- 
ams spent seven months at one time at 
Braintree, conducting the whole business of 

e Presidency by correspondence. Jeffer- 
son was at home a considerable, though not 
an equal, time. oo a Me 

Bat the office of Vice President is also of 
vast importance. It is the second office in 
the Government. The Vice President has 
the casting vote in the Senate and deter 
mines all great questions where that body is 


ith neglecting the 


still, he is to succeed to the 

case it become vacant. His and 

character are the safeguard of - the 

against the hazards of a single life. Of 
Presidents, three—more than 21 


rteen 
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tence he says, “‘ it seems to us unwise in an | cent speech and letters, has done a great 
editor ever to allow his name to go before wrong to the President, has done a great 
wrong to 
to himsel 
been offered offices in reward of his party | the President. 
service. He writes along letter to Governor | demn him, even if we find him guilty of great 
Seward in 1854, in which he gives notice of | injustice. -Many notable instances have oc- 
the dissolution of what he calls ‘‘ the firm of | curred in history of publie men, alienated 
Seward, Weed, and Greeley.’’ There is not | wholly from each other, while the world loves 
a word in it of principle, of public interest, | and honors both. 


or public duty, but only complaint that thie, | the career of an English statesman, to whom 


equally divided. But, far more smapereat 2 
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per eent.—have died in office, two a nataral 
death, one by the hand of the assassin. That 
— ale ope 
We all know our candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident—Henry Wilson. Not a taint of eus- 
picion rests against his charaeter, His 
manhood has n as pure as his official 
acts have been noble. We all know him 
through and through. What life of labor! 
What a life of service! What a life of 
honor! From an humble day laborer at 
the shoemaker’s bench, he has become one 
of the leaders of the Senate. Passionate! 
fond of knowledge, he has become, self- 
tanght, perhaps the best informed man in 
he country in her political history. A pas- 
sionate lover of liberty, he rap himeelf 
early on the unpopular side, and, by his la- 
bor and organizing pewer, has done more 
than any one man in the country to build up 
the great party that abolished slavery. 
Never resting, never thinking anything done 
while aught remained to do in the service of 
freedom, he has crowded into one life the 
labors of ten. Hardly a populous locality 
in the North, that is not familiar with his 
voice. His Congressional labors have been 
equally great. Gen. Scott declared that, in 
the one short session of 1861, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, he did 
more than had been accomplished by all 
previous ehairmen for twenty years. 

Mr. Hoar gives a resume of the official 
eourse of Senator Wilson, and closes by say- 
ing: Add teal this that, thongh poor, amid 
vast oppertaniies, his hands have beefi free 
from the suspicion of a stain. Social and 
genial, traveling day and night, living for 
sixteen years in the temptations of Wash- 
ington, his simple and temperate life is one 
which you may well hold up for your chil- 
dren’s imitation. 

Such are the questions and such the can- 
didates. But it is not the merits of the can- 
didates alone that is to determine your 
choice. You cannot, if you would, separate 
the candidate from his supporters. From 
the ranks of those who support him will the 
President select his Cabinet and his subordi- 
nates. Nearly one-third of the Senate is to 
be elected within six months. His triumph 
will bring into the Senate, from every State 
where he ia successful, men selected from 
the same ranks. The same ranks will close 
together in the choice of the entire House of 
Representatives. - So clearly is this under- 
stood by your opponents, that Mr. Sumner’s 
letter, nominally addressed to a few colored 
men in Washington, where they have no vote 
for President, was in fact so timed as to se- 
cure, if possible, the election of Zeb Vance 
to the Senate—an erie mayan | and un- 
ee rebel, who desired to ‘‘ fill hell so 
full of Yankees that their feet would stick 
out of the windows ;'’ and of eight Demo- 
cratic Representatives, one of them, the 
brother of Vance, over the candidates of the 
colored men and the loyal Republicans. Mr. 
Greeley, reconsidering his purpose, wrote a 
letter of acceptance in which he complained 
of Gov. Vance’s exclusion from the Senate, 
when previously elected. 

Now, who are the men who make up the 
party of Mr. Greeley, and whom his election 
would bring into power? I cannot better 
describe them than in the language of Mr. 
Sumner describing the party of Andrew 
Johnson: ‘Original partisans of slavery, 
North and South, habitual compromisers of 
great principles ; maligners of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; peliticians without 
heart; and a promiscuous company who at 
every stage of the battle, have set their faces 
against equal rights—these are his allies. 
It is the troop of slavery with a few recruits.”’ 
I do not forget that in all this Iam com- 
pelled to differ with one with whom for my 
whole political life hitherto it has been my 
pleasure to agree on all questions of national 
policy. I would not speak of him otherwise 
than with honor. The habits of a lifetime 
are too strong. I eannot name in public 
life the name of Charles Sumner and words 
of eulogy not spring, unbidden, to the lips. 
He has been a brave, persistent, honest ad- 
vocate of liberty. He hae stood on a lofty 
height. He never has appealed to a mean 
motive in the people, and has never, I am 
sure, been consciously guided by one him- 
self. But we cannot give up our judgment 
even to his. If there is any one lesson to be 
learned from his life it is the lesson of inde- 
pendence. Woe to that people who in grave 
ublic emergencies trusts to any judgment 
ut its own. 

Mr. Sumner, in my judgment, in his re- 


ou, and @ greater wrong than all 
He is bitterly estranged from 
But we need not utterly eon- 


t 


One instance is found in 


Mr. Sumner bears no inconsiderable resem- 
blance. I mean Edmund Barke. Mr Sum- 
ner has the same fearless courage, the same 
vast scholarship, the same lofty eloquence, 


tions so vast that the | the same unconquerable and generous love 
e public treasury, not by | of liberty. 


Yet Burke quarreled foolishly 
and bitterly with Fox. The generous Fox, 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks, 
begged that there might be no loss of friend- 
ship. Burke rejected his advances, and, at 
another time, is said by one Meso to 
have spoken in a ‘* scream of passion.” 
Burke cruelly wronged his friend, while in 
their dissensions freedom suffered, 

An instance even better known to you is 
that of our own Hamilton and Adams. Their 
dissensions went so far as to destroy the su- 
premacy of the Federal party. It was onl 
by one vote afier astruggle of months, whic 
threatened to rend the Union itself in sun- 
der, that the country escaped the danger of 
electing to the Presidency the traitor Aaron 
Burr, #8 the result of Hamilton's conduct. 
The people love Hamilton, and love and 
honor brave and honest old John Adams. 
Which was right in the original quarrel no- 
body now cares but their descendants. If 
r. Sumner shall succeed, less fortunate 
than Hamilton, he will bring into power a 
whole Congress of Aaron Burrs. 

I am not reluctantto submit to any candid 
man the question. Do you find in Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech the state of mind anxious to do 
justice to a great public servant, to the 
trusted candidate of the people of Massachu- 
setts, to which he owes his own honors, nay, 
even strongest obligation of all toa generous 
mind—to the man whom he accounted his 
enemy? Fortunately there are some of Mr. 
Sumner's charges af which the American 
people have a means of knowledge better 
than his own. He charges General Grant 
with being an egotist and a quarreler. As 
to this General Grent has passed an ordeal 
in the eyes of the American people on a 
lofty scene to which even the Senate cham- 
ber is obscure. 

Gen. Grant an egotist and a quarreler? 
Do not the American people know better? 
You have heard Mr. Greeley’s testimony. 
There is no ordeal of the temper like the 
ordeal of military life. Every officer knows 
how hard it is to repress this constant tempt- 
ation. Yet Grant, of all our Generals, 
always gives credit to others. If yon are in 
his company, he will tell you of the deeds of 
Shepidan, of Sherman, of Meade, of McPher- 
son, but never of his own. 

Ought not Mr. Sumner to ask himself if 
he may not possibly be wrong? Whether 
something has not distorted his vision and 
disturbed his judgment so that he cannot 
see things in their true relations? He de- 
clared in the Senate that Mr. Stanton told 
him when on his deathbed that Gen. Grant 
was unfit for the Presidency, and that in the 
last Presidential canvass, while supportin 
the Republican party, he had never nam 
the name of General Grant. Yet nothing 


themselves, than that Mr. Stanton many 
times praised Grant by name and at length, 
eulogizing in the highest terms both his civil 
and military capacity, Stanton never told 
Mr. Sumner what he says he did, though, of 
course, Mr. Sumner believes it. Can he not 
himself see that some: strong passion is un- 
consciously clouding his memory? : 
He ch the President with neglecting 
ugiass. Mr. Douglass himself de- 
nies the Sheree, and explains the circum- 
stance. Was not his eye here also ‘‘ pre- 
tinctured with some color and vitiated in its 
discerning ?’’ € 
He alludes to Grant’s letter to the colored 
people of Washi at their meeting in 
favor of the civil rights bill, end calls it 
{ee ing and evasive. He quotes only the 
sentence, and leaves out what es 
it, where the President expressly states his 
that he “shall not be able to 
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race, nativity.or color, the exercise of those rights 
which every citizen should be entitled. . 
— a Grant. 

Does not the heart which finds in that 

letter uggle or evasion need ‘‘ to purge itself 
clear of all passions?’ ; 

the President 

Put as a soldier, 


Mr. Sumner greatly wron 
when he says **he never, 
did ony iang, sprints slavery, and never, at 
any time, showed any sympathy with the 
colored race."’ Mr. Sumner is mistaken, 
as the people of the country know. Presi- 
dent Grant's timely message, when Congress 
was in dissension, ensured the passage of the 
Ku- Klux bill, and saved thousands of hum- 
ble homes from outrage and wrong at the 
hands of Mr. Sumner’s present allies. The 
President's message in behalf of education 
will do more practical good for the colored 
race than could ever be done by a wilder- 
ness of Horace Greeleys. 

Mr. Sumner also does a great wrong to 
you. Hedoes you an infinite injustice when 
he says the convention at Philadelphia was 
‘composed of delegates chosen largely un- 
der the influenee of office-holders, who as- 
sembled to sustain what is known as Grant- 
ism.’’ Mr. Sumner had no right to say that. 
Among the 3,500,000 Republican voters there 
was substantial unanimity. No other candi- 
date was named but Mr. Colfax, who witH- 
drew early in the canvass, and wrote a letter 
declaring that the public will was unmistak- 
ably for Grant. 

Mr. Sumner wrongs us all when he charges 
those who differ with him with hatred to the 
South. Notan act, nota word of hatred has 
come from the victors in the recent straggle. 
All that the vanquished even complain of 
has been done with Mr. Sumner’s full ap- 
probation. The only expressions of hate 
come from those with whom he is now act- 
ing. 

Mr. Sumner also wrongs the people when 
he says ‘‘the speecheg praising Grant are by 
office-holders and members of rings.’’ You 
know better than Mr. Sumner from whose 
hearts come the praises which have followed 
the services of Gen. Grant. 

He aleo wrongs the people when he de- 
clares that ‘‘if any valued friend separate 
from me now, it is because he places a man 
above principles.” The National Republi- 
can Convention, when all Mr. Sumner’s in- 
dictment was before the country, unani- 
mously renominated the President. In that 
act the Republicans of Massachusetts took 
their full share. Mr. Sumner, therefore, 
means to impute to them that they place ‘‘a 
man above principles,’’ or else to say to 
them that he does not value their friendship. 

Mr. Sumner also does infinite injustice to 
himself. In a moment of headstrong pas- 
sion with a few prominent Republicans from 
other States, every one of whom, so far as I 
know them, has suffered some personal dis- 
appointment as to office or power, he disre- 
gards the judgment of Massachusetts and the 
will of her people. In whose friendship 
does he find an equivalent? Not certainly 
in Mr. Fenton’s, not certainly in Mr, Trum- 
bull’s, of whom he declared within two years 
in the Senate—‘‘ How often have we been 
obliged to encounter his influence as we 
were secking to lay the foundations of peace 
and reconciliation in this Republic? How 
often has he shown his tenderness for the 
remains of the rebellion and refused to join 
us in trampling it out? He has been the 
persisting enemy of the suffrage of the col- 
ored race,’’ comparing him, in his record, 
to a sick man turning himself on an uneasy 
bed. Will he find it in Mr. Schurz, who has 
voted steadily against the civil rights bill 
and every attempt to protect the colore 
man, in the Senate? Will he find itin Mr. 
Tipton, of whom we may perbaps say, as 
we said of Addington: 


“And but little though he meant, 
Ile meant that little well.” 


I see that Mr. Davis says that ‘‘Achilles 
will not sulk in his tent.’ Alas for our 
Achilles; he has drawn his sword and aimed 
his blow at the leader of his own cause in 
the very midst of the battle, though wisdom 
herself pluck him by the locks and bid him 
forbear. 

Mr. Sumner says the President should 
never be re-elected, but the Constitution is 
otherwise. The American ont. in fullest 
consideration, have adopted a different pol- 
icy. Mr. Sumner’s’argument seems to me 
to be based upon an assumption not credit 
able either to the virtue or the intelligence 
of the country. His argument is that if the 
President desi: . a re-election he will use 
unworthy mea: s, such as the appointment of 
bad men to office, tocompass his end. But. 
surely, he does not claim that the road toa 
re-election is unworthy conduct. Surely, 
the Republic, whose idea is confidence in the 
people, assumes that the President, ambi- 
tious of re election, will gain his object best 


What has been our experience? Has a sin- 
gle President held the office a second term 
whose re election the American people now 
regret? Mr. Sumner’s theory would deprive 
us in times of great peril and distress of the 
services of tried men, and compel us to rel 
on men new in the Presidential office. It 
would have deprived us of the second term 
of Washington and of the second term of 
Lincoln ; of the second term of Lincoln for 
whose re-election Mr. Sumner himself was a 
streaaous advocate. 

The one Presidential term theory comes 
to this: Mr. Greeley is onpeess to the re- 
election of the President when he wants the 
office himself, and Mr. Sumner would have 
the Constitution forbid the re-election of 
such a President as he does not like. 

Mr. Sumner’s knowledge is vast, but he 
does not know the President. 

Mr. Sumner says this means reconciliation. 
Does it mean reconciliation? Do the rebels 
of the South take Mr. Greeley and the Cin- 
cinnati platform because they desire recon- 
ciliation for because, having exhausted every 
form of resistance, they are satisfied that 
they could not get a rebel and a Democrat? 
Does anybody doubt that if the elections in 
New Hampshire, in Uregon, in Connecticut, 
had given reasonable promise of a Demo- 
cratic victory, the overtures of Mr. Greeley, 
and the alliance of Mr. Sumner would have 
been spurned with contempt? They seek 
to substitute Greeley for Grant to-day just 
as they would have been glad to substitute 
McClellan for Grant at the head of our ar- 
mies during the war. Undoubtedly they 
like Greeley’s principles better than Grant’s. 
‘They like the generalship of Bull Run better 
than the generalship of Vicksburg. They 
like his principle that States have a right to 
secede. They like his talk about a domi- 
nant race. They will accept reconciliation 
with him just so far as he will consent to be 
their tool in revenging themselves on the 
men who subdued their rebellion and the 
men who deprived them of their slaves. 

One or two simple facts ought to settle the 
question in any candid mind. When the civl 
rights bill was offered in the House, the 
Democrats used up the morning hour in filli- 
bustering during every Monday of the ses- 
sion, thereby preventing # vote. 

When the bill to aid education passed the 
House, distributing the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands according to illiteracy for the com- 
mon schools, every Democrat from the South 
but two voted to reject the boon. f 

Several times during the session did the 
Democratic party vote against a declaration 
that the three great amendments were bind- 
ing; although just before adjournment some 
of them vated to accept them, they all voted 

ainst the legislation for their enforcement. 

Wiccover the Democracy get power in the 
South, there the common school system goes 
own. 

To whom are these men reconciled? Not 
to General Grant. They hate him because 
he saved the Republic. They hate him be: 
cause he put down the Ku-Klux, although 
in both he hut did his duty to his country, 
and executed the will of the people. Not 
to youorme. Their speech and their presses 
are filled with expressions of hatred to us. 
Not to the colored men of the South, not to 
the loyal emigrant from the North. For 
them they have the Ku-Klux Klan. Not 
even to Mr. Sumner. The Richmond En- 
ae has declared, since Mr. Sumner's 

r, that the people of the South despise 

Charles Sumner as they despise Cuffee. They 
may be reconciled to Horace Greeley, the 
man who believed in the right of secession 
under the Constitution, the man who was 
reg for the slaves, the man who bailed 
Je Davis, the man who is for leaving the 
civil rights of the colored man to be deter- 
mined by the dominant race. 

We offered them reconciliation in 1860, 
only to submit quietly to an elec- 


under the Constitution 


ciliation, that we shall let them select our 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Will you tell me why any person who 
rreally favors reconciliation at the South 
should not vote for General Grant? 

One other consideration strikes me pretty 
forcibly. If the rebels of the South are re- 
conciled to the colored men ; if the feelings 
which prompted them to buy and sell and 
scourge the colored men have away 
and given place to love and kindness, why 
have not the colored men of the South, who 
live and work by their side, found it out? 
How happens it that they hear of it first from 
Mr. Sumner, and don’t believe it at that ? 

Mr. Sumner commends to you reconcilia- 
tion. Let bim show a little willingness to 
be reconciled to President Grant. He can 
overlook the four years of bloody war, the 
death of half a million of his countrymen, 
the attempt on the life of the Republic, the 
holding millions of his countrymen in slavery 
on the part of men whostill justify aud buast 
of their exploits, but he cannot forgive the 
maintaining Baez against hostilities from 
Hayti during a negotiation and the aban- 
doned attempt to annex St. Domingo. He 
can write a letter to aid the election of Zeb- 
ulon Vance to the United States Senate, who 
wanted to fill hell so fullof Yankees that 
their feet would stick out of the windows and 
who never has repented of the utterance, but 
he cannot forgive President Grant for detail- 
ing a couple of boys from the army to aid 
him as clerks at the White House. He can 
forgive the attempt to destroy the Union, the 
benignant mother of us all, but he cannot 
forgive the man who saved it, if he has put 
a few of his kinsmen into office. And this 
is reconciliation. 

This nomination was not made for recon- 
ciliation by either convention. Two parties 
went to Cincinnati. One, honest and zeal- 
ous enthusiasts, seeking purer government 
than either affords. These returned baffled 
and disgusted to renew their support of Gen- 
eral Grant. The others, represented by the 
Blairs and Gratz Brown, of Missouri; by 
Fenton, of New York ; by McClure, of Penn- 
sylvania, led and managed the meeting. 
They chose their candidate, not for reform, 
not for reconciliation, but as a man who 
could be the tool of managing politicians. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Sumner complained of the Senate 
that they violated parliamentary courtesy in 
not giving an investigation which he moved 
to a committee of his friends, saying that 
they put out the child to a nurse who cared 
not for it. But he is now for putting out the 
newborn babe of liberty to a nurse who 
would strangle it. ; 
The key-note of his whole movement is 
the renewal of the old exploded doctrine of 
State rights. The words may vary, but the 
tone is always the same. metimes the 
song is ‘‘no centralization,’ which means 
that the nation shall not -protect loyal lives 
when the States fail. Sometimes it is 
‘down with carpet-baggers,’’ which means 
that the constitutional rights of citizens to 
dwell where they choose in the whole coun- 
try shall not be respected. : 
Two hands stretch out to you. One is the 
hand of the Southern loyalist, a true, hon- 
est hand, never raised in hatred, even 
against his bitterest foe. The other, stained 
with blood, stretches over a chasm filled with 
the blood itself has shed. While the hand 
stretches over the chasm the voice utters 
nothing but-+threats and curses. I am afraid 
the man who stretches his hand over the 
chasm may possibly drag us into it. Mr. 
Sumner compares the Republican party to a 
life-boat, which swims upon every wave. 
The life-boat, indeed, may be saved. The 
crew itself may not perish. I for one would 
not like to put to sea in a storm even in a 
life-boat with Horace Greeley, as his friends 
describe him, for captain, and Brown, for 
second officer, to succeed to the helm. I 
think even a life boat in some peril when a 
pirate ship is seeking to run her down. A 
pirate is never more dangerous than when 
she hoists false colors. But suppose the 
boat and the crew survive, what becomes of 
the lives which the boat has put forth to 
save? While the men on board are quarrel- 
ing, their sinking brethren perish. 

Rule duane how can you hesitate? Is 

there anything in the Republican record 
which any Republican would blot out? Is 
there anything in the Democratic record 
which any honest Democrat would not wish 
to blot out? How can you hesitate between 
the two candidates? Greeley would have let 
the South go; Grant would have conquered 
them. Greeley encouraged the rebellion ; 
Grant destroyed it. Greeley would have paid 
the slave owners from the national Treasury ; 
Grant would educate the freedmen. Gree- 
ley, more than any one man in the coun- 
try, is responsible for Bull Run; Grant for 
Donelson, Henry, Vicksburg, Appomattox. 
Greeley would leave the colored man half a 
slave, dissuade him from asserting his own 
Constitutional right, and recognize a domi- 
nant race, as still existing under the Consti- 
tution; Grant would enforce for him those 
civil rights which every citizen ought to 
have. Greeley would denounce centralism 
and return to the old mischievous doctrine 
of State rights; Grant would protect human 
rights by the strongest exertion of the na- 
tional power. Greeley's friends are every 
rebel, every opponent of the war, every 
Tammany Democrat, every man who is 
soured and dissatisfied; Grant’s, the entire 
army of freedom, who have won her victo 
ries, by sea and land, in war and in peace. 
It is a great thing to change the Adminis- 
tration of the Government. New issues, 
new questions. and new dangers, constantly, 
must arise. ‘lo which party will you trust 
the Republic? I have not spoken of your 
business interests. What, in your judgment, 
will become of them in the hands of the 
Democrats, with nothing but Horace Gree- 
ley fora restraint? Nothing but financial 
disaster can be the result. You must expect 
legislation, hostile to all your interests; 
capital must live under different laws; work- 
men must seek new occupations; our grow- 
ing cities and towns must lose their stimulus, 
Hatreds will survive and discords again 
spring up, with the revived power for mis 
chief of those who have hitherto caused 
them. 
On the other hand, under the same wise 
and safe legislation, you may hope for a 
more rapid growth, an ampler return for 
capital, better reward for labor, a mure as- 
sured quiet, a larger prosperity ; and, under 
their beneficial influence, what is best and 
noblest yet, ‘‘a nobler liberty, a better 
friendship, a purer justice, a more lasting 
brotherhood. 


— 





One More Slander Disposed of, 


The Oneida (Madison co.) Dispatch of 
this week publishes the following brief 
but emphatic note from the venerable 
Gerrit Smith: 

Publishers of the Oneida Dispatch : 


I see in the Democratic Union of yester- 
day the following : 

‘**He is aman so utterly unfit for the 
place that it amazes me how he could 
have secured it,’ wrote Gerrit Smith to 
Wendell Phillips of Grant a year after 
the President was inaugurated.” 

This is a base and wicked falsehood. 
The last two months before the election 
in 1868 I spent in going over the State to 
address public assemblages in behalf of 
General Grant’s nomination. The day 
after the election I wrote a public letter 
to President Grant, and I closed it in 
these words; 

With the highest respect for your in- 


terest and the deepest gratitude for your 
services to our beloved country. 


GERRIT SMITH. 
From that day to this I have not writ- 
ten one line to Wendell Phillips nor to 
President Grant. From that day to this 
able man. 
GERRIT SMITH. 
Peterboro, Aug. 30, 1872. 





rginia was settled by gentlemen 


what Dean Swift with his usual 
calls the ‘spawn of Bridewell ¢ 
stews.’ ’—Horace Greeley, May, 1864. 
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A Powerful Speech. 
The New York Association—Kieth Smith on General Dix. 


After the transaction of routine business on Saturday evening 
the members of the New York Republican Association, desirous 
of expressing their views on the composition of the electoral 
ticket and the selection of General Dix as the Republican can- 
didate for the highest official honor the State can confer on any 
of her citizens, unanimously and enthusiastically adopted the 
following resolution : 
Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the nomination of Gen- 
eral John A. Dix for Governor of New York, and admire the 
triumvirate formed upon the electoral ticket, and hereby renew 
our pledges to support and advocate its success. 
As the applause which greeted this reselution subsided re- 
set calls brought the accomplished and able colored orator, 
eth Smith, to his feet, who discoursed as follows upon the men 
and measures prominent in the present political canvass : 

MR. PRESIDENT, FELLOW-CITIZENS, AND REPUBLICANS: I 
do not come before you to night as an instructor, and as persua- 
sion is unnecessary, I simply claim the privilege of giving ex- 
pression to those principles which were espoused at the inception 
of the great and glorious Republican party, to which is due the 
preservation of the Union and a full and hearty recognition of 
all the rights of a once enslaved and disfranchised race. 

As a Republican by education and from gratitude and prin- 
ciple, I can do no more than support the party ticket, which I 
will do, with all my mind, with all my soul, and with all my 
strength, and in making this prophetic promise I do so with no 
ordinary feelings, but am prompted by motives of a most sacred 
nature. 

In no period before in the history of our country, not even 
when the gallant ‘‘ boys in blue’? appeared in the streets of our 
Northern cities during the campaign of 1860, when the martyr 
Lincoln was elected with a large majority, has our political sit- 
uation been more critical. Then the strength of the Republicans 
was not known, and if defeat had met our most sanguine efforts 
it may not have been so injurious to the country, if more appall- 
ing to our hopes. But to-day, knowing what we have accom- 
plished and have yet to accomplish ere the letter and spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution are promul- 
gated, our situation is unquestionably more important, and our 
obligations to the millions that have been lifted from the thral- 
dom of persecution and torture far more sacred. [Applause.] 

While the honeyed eloquence of our modern Ciceros, Brutuses, 
and Antonys is a preg. in the vault of heaven and comminglin 
with the music of the gentle zephyr, under the guise of Libera 
Republicanism, they have not the power or tact to convert a 
party whose history has been marked by cruelty, rapacity, and 
political tergiversation of the blackest dye. [Applause.] They 
are shrewd and sagacious, and we desire no stronger evidence 
than that of their accepting Mr. Greeley as their candidate for 
the President of the United States—a man whom the Democrats 
justly esteemed their deadliest enemy; a man whose hate to 
Democracy led him to say that to be a Democrat was prima facie 
evidence that he was a vagabond, a thief, and a blackleg; or, in 
other words, he had no music in his soul, and was only fit for 
treasons, strategems, and spoils. 

And this same man—this same illustrious journalist and farmer, 
who has acquired a fame and a fortune in advocating the princi- 
ples of Republicanism, which embrace freedom and i ce 
to all men, regardless of race or color—has recently been be- 
sieged at his home in the good old State of New York by the bit- 
terest Democrat, the vilest rebel, and the most obnoxious seces- 
sionist the country is infested with, and in eloquent but transpa- 
rent language proclaim him their choice for the ruler of 40,000,- 
000 souls ; that since the war is ended, and the slave—the life 
blood of their existence—has been taken from them, for which 
they honorably credit the old sage, they feel justified in support- 
ing his nomination, believing him to be the angel of peace, 
spreading his wings over all the land; that they care nothing 
for Republicanism or Democracy ; that they want peace, and a 
closing up of that old wound so treacherously inflicted by them- 
selves ; that they are willing to humiliate themselves to the man 
against whom they have warred all their lives because he has 
promised them peace, and they know he will give it to them; 
and, relying upon his honesty, they confided in his truthfulness. 


But, Mr. President, may I ask what does this strange, won- 
drous strange, procedure mean? Does it mean destruction to 
the country ? a usurpation of its laws? a declaration that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution are null 
and void? an increase and repudiation of the national debt? 
Remuneration for the slave that Colonel Shorter claims to have 
owned, and by whose emancipation to have lost the accumula- 
tion of a lifetime ? 

Yes, it means all these grave and unprecedented violations, 
and more—disgrace, dishonor, and irretrievable ruin to the purity 
and prosperity of a country whose principles, honor, and success 
have long been preserved and consecrated with the blood of our 
fathers and brothers. 

Shall we, then, wantonly ignore the interests of the rising gen- 
erations, and surrender the sacred a and truths be- 
queathed to us by the brave soldier whofell by the hand of the 
rebel while the scenes of tragic Wagner and Fort Pillow are 
fresh upon our memories; while the motionless piles of human 
beings at Fair Oaks and the Wilderness still haunt and excite 
our imaginations, and causing our whole being to shudder at the 
peril under which the country labored; while the sainted spirit 
of that good and brave soldier Ellsworth, who was murdered by 
the hands of a heartless traitor for defending the that had 
been sustained by the blood of an honored and Weroic ancestry, 
and endeared to Be by the sacredness of allegiance; while the 
perplexities of an exhausted Treasury and an impotent nation, 
ith its consequent apy are as fresh to our minds as the rav- 
ages of the Chicago fire ; while Andersonville and Libby prison 
are still living horrors, and besides the thousands who were 
starved there, hundreds still drag out weary lives in our streets, 
poisoned all through by the dread cruelty; while the graves 
of seven white native Georgian loyal men, ruthlessly shot down 
in the streets, are hardly yet covered; while the first born of a 
hundred thousand households are still freshly mourned; while the 
grave of that great and exemplary statesman, Abraham Lincoln 
who was assassinated within hail of this hall because he rescue 
the country from the rule and ruin of the Southern rebel is fresh 
with the emblems of martyrdom; while the appeals of 4,000,000 
slaves that came up from every corn-field and rice swamp, im- 
ploring God in his infinite mercy to free them from the pains and 
castigations of slavery are yet sounding in our ears—shall we 
surrender our prerogatives, after twelve years supremacy, to a 
party that is reckless, heartless and despotic ? 

No, Mr. President, we must not, we will not surrender, The 
Republican party is yet young, vigorous, and active, and until 
Democracy is dead and buried in the ashes of its own retribution 
should we feel at liberty to cease our vigilance. [Loud applause.] 
It is argued by some that there is no Democratic party, that it 
lost its identity and its vitality when it accepted the platform of 
the Liberal Republicans, but I am not one of those men who be- 
lieve that the Democrats have resigned their power and control, 
for when we discuss the character of the men who went to Cin- 
cinnati and nominated Mr. Greeley, and subsequently the actions 
of the Baltimore Convention, we are forced to the belief that it 
was by the advice and consent of the Democratic party that he 
was nominated. 

Being unable to select-a man from their own ranks, and there 
not being another one in the United States but Horace Greeley 
whom they knew would fling away ambition and accede to their 
wishes, it is but natural to suppose they would succumb to their 
prejudices and accept him ; and if he is elected he will be elected 
by the Demoeratic vote, and the party will be more powerful than 
ever. It pretends to have adopted a different policy, but it is the 
same well-organized, disciplined Democratic party. 


When ‘ the banners upon the outer wall’? announced Gree- 
ley’s nomination for President of the United States it was hoped 
and believed by the Liberals that it would disaffect the colored 
men to the extent of dividing their vote, and the Democratic 
papers undertook to say that if they did not vote with the Dem- 
ocrats and the Democratic party it would tend to pave the way 
to a deadly war of races. 

While the actions of the colored voter in North Carolina has 
already made this assertion false upon its face, I am proud to 
say that neither the threats of the ocratic press nor the ap- 
peals of Mr. Sumner, despite their reverence and limitless devo- 
tion for his greatness and goodness, will have the effect neither 
of making the colored men vote for Greeley, nor of dividing their 
vote. [Applause.] 

In every State of the Union colored men are saying, ‘‘ Mr. 
Greeley, we cannot vote for you, for behind you we see the old 
traitor Jeff. Davis, and behind him is the old lash and bondage ; 
but as loyal citizens we vote as true-hearted colored men should 
vote—for a loyal man, Mr. Lincoln’s friend, General Grant, who 
subdued the rebellion, secured our freedom, and clothed us with 
the rights of citizens.”’ 

The abolition of slavery having secured the colored man his 
personal, civil, and political rights, he unhesitatingly credits 
their acquirements to the energies of the Republican party. It 
stemmed the tide of brutality and prejudice which threatened to 
overwhelm him subsequent to his emancipation; it has ex- 
pended millions of dollars for his education and support, and it 
strengthens him to-day, as far as within its power, in all his just 
rights. Believing, with their true and tried friend, Frederick 
Douglass, that ‘* the Republican party is the deck, and all out- 
side the sea,”’ and that overthrow would result in his practical 
disfranchisement, he is not disposed to trust any other. No 
perils nor intimidations will prevent him from making all reason- 
able exertions to secure the election of the Republican candidates 
in November next. 

It must be remembered, Mr. President, that there are men be- 
fore the country to-day, white and black, who have acquired a 
national reputation by their changeless adhesion to the Repub- 
lican party ; who were born and baptized in its sanctuary; whose 
words and actions have perfumed and illuminated the foulest and 
most obscure spots of our land. To-day they are speaking, ap- 
pealing, in the most earnest strains, to the American people to 
se their support to the old party by voting for Grant and 

nm. 


I refer particularly to bbe a ber — erry 
Wendell Phil rederic. » an n M. Langs 
who have been’ Vif long Republicans’. indeed, consistent and 
studious—who are yet convincing the masses through the press 
and from the stump that Mr. Greeley has affiliated with men who 
have warred, and continue to war, against the Federal Govern- 
ment; who refuse to accept the Constitution with all its guaran- 
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Caricature. 


The pressure and hurry of modern life is so 
great, and its duties so multifarious, that 
there are many men who rarely have time to 
read a newspaper ly. A glance at 
the news summary, a hasty perusal of such 
commercial report as interest 
them is generally the extent of their read- 
There are others who are not fitted by 
education or inclination to appreciate the 
weight of nts, and to whom even 
_ ing. itself is ae The minds of 
ese classes are colored b tion. 
Their opinions are formed Boag te much by 
dint of argument as by infiltration of senti- 
ment. To minds so constituted a caricature 
addresses itself with peculiar force. There 
is no thread of argument to be , there 
is not that slow evolution of thought, which 
is so difficult to the untrained mind, or so 
thinking to that already wearied with much 
in . 
Mr. Nast in his caricatures is doia: 
service. They gather up the we 
editorials and stamp it upon the brain at one 
vivid impression. Ina recent sketch the real 
character and ends of the coalition are pre- 
sented with an effect that many editorials 
could not produce, We refer to that in which 
a large ape, in whose cunning features are 
discerned the diabolftal lineaments of Gree- 
ley’s ally, Tweed, is raking the Democratic 
chestnuts from the hot stove by the paw of a 
large cat in whose snarling face and grotesque 
face a likeness of Uncle Horace is plainly 
apparent. In the issue of this week the ar- 
tist 1s equally as happy in his denunciation 
of the corrupt union of Tammany with the 
Greeley faction. Horace is represented as 
standing at the top of a ladder, supported by 
Schurz and Fenton, spreading the old white 
coat over the Tammany monument of infa- 
my, as a mantle whose stultifying influence 
will prevent observers from noticing the le- 
gends upon the column. Upon anetee: page 
the galling seen of the Worldin the con- 
duct of the Greeley campaign is shown forth. 
The callow Professor of Journalism who now 
presides over the destinies of the Tribune, 
elate with a proud sense of pre-eminence, 
stands on high amid the tuneful choir, while 
the World is playing a melancholy second 
fiddle. 
The use of pictorial argument is as ancient 
as politics itself. Caricatures have been 
found in Egyptian tombs. They were used 
during the fierce turmoil with which modern 
society arose from the chaos of the middle 
ages; but it was not until after the invention 
of printing, when copies could be multiplied 
indefinitely, that caricatures became a for- 
midable force in politics. Modern caricature 
took its rise during the reign of George II. 
when some clever amature artist attained 
great notoriety by their hits at the follies of 
the day. Previously sketches were emble- 
matical or allegorical in their nature, and 
were the offspring of Dutch art. Examples 
of this style can be found in Hogarth’s 
works. 
It was at atime when English politics wére 
in a state in some respects similar to the 
present condition of affairs that a caricature 
as . ae — ny tae its gréatest 
impetus. It was during the re George 
Ill, The “old ron of American 
war had been settled, and other questions of 
public polity were presenting themselves, 
when the nation was astonished tolearn that 
the leaders of two o parties. had 
coalesced in order to form an administration. 
As int all cases where principle is sacrificed to 
obtain power, the coalition between Fox and 
North was destitute of dignity, and'by rea- 
son of its heterogenous constitution e to 
accomplish han Denounced and re- 
viled on all sides, despite the a 
abilities of the contract ry Lp eee although 
supported and defended by the stupendous 
talents of Edmund Burke, an abrupt collapse 
soon terminated its inglorious existence. 
Nothing contributed more to this result than 
the efforts of the caricaturists. The famous 
Gillray then produced his powerful cartoons, 
and Sayer exerted his great ability with 
— effect. ‘a di ; 
e gravity of the er menacing us is 
increased by the fact that the strattore of 
our Government does not admit of such a 
sudden termination to the misrule of ashame- 
ful alliance, but this knowledge so arouses 
the people to the necessity of preventing 
the dangerous occurrence that the coalition 
will never be permitted to assume the con- 
trol,and to this happy consummation Mr. Nast 
will have powerfully contributed.—Baltimore . 


American. 


Howard University, 
1872-73. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins September 17; Tuition and 
Room free. 


good 
of many 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 


Year begins October 7; Tuition, $50; Full 
course, in advance, $80 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins October 9; Lectures begin daily, 
at 5.30 o'clock P. M. Fees: Matriculation, $5; 
Course of Lectures, $100. p 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 10. ~ 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 


year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 
tember 9 and 10. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
Year begins September 11; Tuition, $9 per 
year. Applicants for admission examined Sep- 


tember 9 an 10. 
JOHN A. COLE, Secretary. 
_teps-6t 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y, 1872. 


The House is favorably known, and ‘located 
within two minutes walk of the De and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Wasl ington st nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 
well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open daring the season asa 

First Class Private Boarding House. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rerenexces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia ; Rev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. more, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. I. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Col. K. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Colambia, 8. C. 
my 16-4m O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


K 2 STONE HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


—— 


Tables alwaya supplied with the beat in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or penneneeh boarders. Give us a call. 

nov 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 Thompson Street, © 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
feb 29-tf Bia ies 
JouRnerman BARBERS WANTED. 
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“COMMUNIOATIONS. 


(Tas New Narrowat Esa does not hold itself responsible 
or views expressed by Well written and 
nteresting communications will be gladly received.) 








A Trip te the East—Scenes and 


Thoughis by the Way. 
[Concluded.} 


WasuHinoTon, D. C., Sept. 3, 1872. 

To the Editor of the New National Era: 

'  <Agreeably to my promise in a previous 
letter, I resume the account of my August 
tour. 

Leaving Cape May, I returned to Phila- 
delphia, where I remained a day and more, 
and then started for Newport. This time I 
indulged myself to a seat in one of those 
magnificent parlor cars which are run be- 
tween Philadelphla and New York. Al- 
though I have previously spoken so harshly 
of traveling by rail, when in an ordinary car, 
the transposition was so delightful, that I 
was forced to exclaim with the poet Saxe— 

** Bless me this is pleasant 
A riding on a rail.” 

I don’t mean to tell ‘‘ what I know about 
farming,”’ (which isn’t much,) but I will say 
that I have been in some twenty States and 
Territories of the Union and I have never 
seen a finer agricultural district than that 
surrounding Philadelphia—if one may be per- 
mitted to judge from a rapid ride through it. 
A three hours’ ride brings us to that centre 
of activity, the met-opolis of the New World, 
New York. ButIdonotstophere. I jump 
into a cab and the expert driver wends his 
winding way through a multitude of vehicles, 
amid inexplicable din and confusion, where 
a less experienced one would require hours 
or perhaps be crushed in the endeavor, and 
brings me in a few minutes to the dock of the 
Fall River line of steamers. That magnifi- 
cent floating palace, the Bristol, having been 
disabled by a recent accident, I took passage 
on the steamer ‘‘ Old Colony,’’ which is like- 
wise a splendid affair. It is a grand sight, 
as one moves down the harbor, to see the 
immense shipping, representing every quarter 
of the giobe. And then, to view that gréat 
city from a distance, taking in nearly its whole 
circumference at a glance, what thoughts will 
rise of mingled pride and pain! Think of the 
million souls, with their diversified histories, 
which all find their habitation there. There 
may be found some of the proudest monu- 
ments of human perseverance and ingenuity. 
There are the freshest pinks of purity and 
the saddest wrecks of humanity. There is 
wealth, education, refinement, benevolence, 
and there is ignorance, want, woe, and vice 
in extreme degree. New York is a world in 
itself. 

The trip up Long Island Sound is a pleasant 
one. The cool breeze we encountered was 
a delightfal contrast to the torrid heat of the 
main land. The sound was calm, and the clear 
moon-light night was rendered transcendently 
beautiful by the constant flickering of the 
aurora borealis in a manner I had never be- 
fore witnessed, while the steamer glided 
smoothly and almost noiselessly along. 

I must mention a distinguished person who 
happened to be on board. I had noticed 
standing near me on the upper deck, before 
supper, a man with a rather clerical suit of 
black and a common straw hat on, whom I 
took to be a genteel Irishman. What aided 
in this impression was that the lady with him, 
who proved to be his wife, was such a little, 
home-spun body, and so plainly attired. 
Upon going below to wap Pets I saw this same 
gentleman and lady carelessly standing await- 
ing their turn to get into the dining room. 
Before, when I had seen him with his hat 
on, and had observed him but slightly, I only 
thought he was very intelligent-looking, (at 
all events foran Irishman.) Ihadneverseen 
that plain, unassuming man before ; but now, 
as he stood with his hat off disclosing his whole 
physique, although surprised, I assured my- 
self in an instant. His image was so im- 
pressed on my mind, he was so like the por- 
trait I had been accustomed to seeing in a 
window on Pennsylvania avenue, that I felt 
I could not be mistaken. I turned and looked 
again. Yes, it was that humane man, that 
Christian philosopher and philanthropist, 
that eloquent preacher, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. And thus I first saw, by accident, 
the man whom I would have walked miles to 
see. 

I arrived in Newport about four in the 
morning, and it was in vain that I applied 
to every hotel in the place for accommoda- 
tions, for they were completely full. This 
left two alternatives: one, to sit up in the 
office until morning in readiness to take the 
first room that might be vacated; the other, 
to take refuge at a boarding-houce. TI chose 
the latter. 

Mr. George T. Downing is one of the in- 
fluential men of Newport, and one of my first 
duties was to call on him. The Downings 
are noted for their hospitality, and during 
my short stay I was favored with a full share 
of it. Industrious ard shrewd, Mr. Downing 
has amassed a fortune, owning much valuable 
property in Newport. Indefatigable and 
public-spirited as ever, Mr. D. is alive to 
the political situation. Although he has been 
a life-long political and personal friend and 
follower of Charles Sumner, I found him dn 
the eve of sending off for publication a letter 
declaring for General Grant. I happened in 
Newport just in time to join a party. of 
friends-—residents and visitors—in an excur- 
sion to Rocky Point. This is a beautiful 
spot, half-way between Newport and Provi- 
dence, and commanding a fine view of Nar- 
ragansett Bay. The place is an illustration 
of that completeness with which New Eng- 
land people do whatever they undertake. It 
is fitted up for the exclusive purpose of af- 
fording people a pleasant resort during the 
hot days of the summer season. It contains 
everything calculated to make it entertaining 
and comfortable. A cage of monkeys affords 
ample sport in watching the ludicrous an- 
tics; or, if more philosophically inclined, it 
presents a good opportunity for the study of 
the Darwinian theory. They have here a 
soda-water-drinking bear, which is trained to 
open the bottles with his paws. And there 
are also a dance hall, bowling alleys, minia- 
ture horses for children to ride, a dining- 
room, an ice-cream saloon, and an observa- 
tory, together with facilities for bathing and 
fishing. Here I witnessed a regular New 
England clam-bake, and participated in the 
piscatorian feast, which comprised baked 
clams, clam-chowder, fish, green corn, and 
Boston brown bread. Any one who visits 
that section would do well to spend a day at 
Rocky Point. 

Newport, as is well known, is the aristo- 
cratic watering place of the country, con- 
taining, perhaps, more solid wealth than any 
other. Here millionaires are plenty, and it is 
a sight tosee them riding by in the afternoons, 
bedecked with finery. It seems a misnomer 
to call the dwellings cottages, some of which 
are the most elegant mansions. Newport 
has no equal for the number and excellence 
of its drives, The beach there is an inferior 


by ‘the ‘appellation’ it has received of “the 
Eden of America,” ..... se . 

From Newport I went to Boston. Boston ! 
How I love the véry natie! A name dear 
to every true American heart; for was it 
not “‘there where American liberty raised 
its first voice, and where its youth was nur- 
tured and sustained?’”’ I cannot express the 
gratification I felt on reaching Boston, the 
place, above all others, I had longed to see. 
It was the realization of my infant dreams 
to stand on the spot of my country’s origin, 
with all its memories clustering around it. 

It were superfluous to descant upon the 
perplexing irregularities of the streets, for 
every one who has every heard of Boston 
knows of that. They are like the wind 
** which bloweth where it listeth, and no man 
can tell whence it cometh nor whither it 
goeth.’”’ Boston abounds in objects of in- 
terest and historic note, each of which is in 
itself an ample theme for volumes, but which 
I may barely touch. Almost the first thing 
which nearly everybody who goes to Boston 
wants to see, is the Common, of which they 
have heard so much. Many who have their 
expectations raised too high, are disappointed 
in it. It is simply what its name would in- 
dicate—a large square, inclosed by an iron 
fence, and free of access at all times and to 
all classes. It is very plain, being inter- 
sected by numerous walks and well supplied 
with shade trees. The celebrated old elm 
tree, which has stood the storms of centuries 
still stands in the Common, and is guarded 
with tender care. Opposite the Common is 
amore modern institution, the Public Garden, 
which is just about as beautiful as art and 
flowers can make it. In the centre of the 
Garden is a pond promiscuously dotted with 
swans and pleasure boats, while a beautiful 
bridge arches it over. The walks are ad- 
mirably laid out, and the flowers tastefully 
arranged. It contains several statues, among 
which is one to Dr. Morton, the discoverer 
of ether, and another—a bronze statue—of 
that gifted sentence-monger, Edward Ever- 
ett. But there is no rose without a thorn, 
and the great thorn of the Garden at this 
time are the unmerciful mosquitoes, which 
actually drove me away. The boundary of 
the Common on one side is Beacon street, 
one noted for containing more magnificent 
residences than any other street in the coun- 
try. As one rides along for a mile or two 
he sees nothing but an unbroken succession 
of lofty brown stone mansions on either 
side. The solid elegance, the massive gran- 
deur of that locality really beggars descrip- 
tion. 

Chester Square is another locality remark- 
able for its fine residences. In that vicinity 
the houses are mainly “* swell front,’’ which 
is a very prevalent style in Boston. In the 
private library of a gentleman living in 
Chester Square, (which was almost equal to 
a public library in size, while it was much 
choice,) I saw, besides other literary cun- 
osities, some of the original manuscripts of 
Robert Burns and Sir Isacc Newton. 

I took great pleasure in riding about those 
beautiful suburban towns surrounding Bos- 
ton—Chelsea,Cambridge, Charlestown ,&c.— 
80 familiar in name, though new to my gaze. 
Many of the old landmarks still remain in 
Boston, while others have given way under 
the inexorable behests of progress. The 
old State House still stands ; but the Brattle- 
street Church, a cherished relic of the Revo- 
lution, which stood so long with the ball 
which was imbedded in its wall by a British 
cannon during the bombardment of Charles- 
town, is being torn down to give place toa 
more stately edifice. 

When I stood in Faneuil Hall I seemed to 
feel the sentiment of love of country kindle 
anew, The very atmosphere of the place 
imparted aspiration. I could but feel for the 
place which had rung with the eloquence of 
such a long line of patriot orators as that 
from Otis and Adams down to Webster, 
Choate, Phillips, and Sumner. Nor can one 
pass by Bunker Hill as by an ordinary spot— 
a spot sanctified by the first blood of the 
Revolution. And when I looked aloft to the 
top of that stately monument there I felt 


that the eloquent exhortation of Webster had | 48 


been fulfilled. I refer to that sublime pas- 
sage where he said: ‘“‘Let it rise till it meet 
the sun in his coming; let the earliest light 
of morning gild it, and the departing day 
linger and play upon its summit.”’ 

Socially I had a fine time in Boston. 
During my ten days’ sojourn, besides even- 
ing entertainments, I attended two picnics, 
at all of which I met the Washington belle, 
Miss Genevieve Fleet, who, if possible, 
shone with more than her ordinary brilliancy. 
At the more general gatherings there were 
many handsome ladies ; but female beauty is 
much more scarce in Boston than in most of 
the Southern cities. What is known as the 
first circle in colored society in Boston is 
small but correspondingly select. I am 
deeply indebted for much of my enjoyment 
there to Messrs. Howard Williams and H. C. 
Wilson, and I should be ungrateful if I 
failed to acknowledge the many kindnesses 
of Messrs. Marsh, Fleet, Francis, and Mc- 
Clain. But I was most happy and fortunate 
in meeting in Boston my accomplished friend, 
Mr. Richard T. Greener, of Philadelphia. 
Besides many other places, we visited to- 
gether Harvard University, of which he is a 
distinguished graduate, the Public Library, 
and the “‘Athenreum.’’ Always a most ge- 
nial and instructive companion, on these oc- 
casions he was almost indispensable ; for the 
pleasure and profit of those visits would have 
been lost without him. At the Athenzeum 
he appeared to admirable advantage in his 
comments and criticisms of its contents, his 
great knowledge of book and art enabling 
him to adorn his explanations with the ap- 
propriate allusions of the classic poe®s to the 
deities and persons represented by the 
statues to be found in the Atheneum; or 
even in some cases to the statues them- 
selves, for some of them are the most ancient 
works. There is something in the air of that 
place which betokens culture of the highest 
order. Many authors resort to this place to 
read and consult authorities, 

From Boston I retuned to Washington by 
way of Albany in order to have a daylight 
ride down the Hudson river. I shall never 
forget the magnificent scenery bordering on 
the banks of that beautiful river, which is 
worthy a much more extended notice than 
my limits will admit. As you descend, first 
you see the gentle hills, then the Catskill 
mountains rising in the distance, with a belt 
of green foilage in the foreground; further 


along down are the highland which surround 
West Point, and, lastly, are seen the remark- 
ably beautiful palisades. The air was so cool 
as to bring overcoats into requisition. 


The party with me, as well as myself, were 
much amused and disgusted in the | will 
peeees pretensions of some of the 

irelings 


on the boat, which very aptly illus- 
trated that passage from Shakspeare— 


** Oh, proud man, dressed in a little brief au- 
thority, : : 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured ; 

Cuts such capers before high 





one; but Newport is appropriately described 
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~ Reouperated by the month's recreation, 1 | the thronging memories, of many long years 
resumed my duties promptly on my return to Sn wah abate poten sso 


Washington ; and I shall always bear a fond 
remembrance of this, my first trip through 
the East. 

H. O. WAGONER, JB. 


_——_ 


The Colored Men. 


Mass Convention in New England. 


At Boston, on Thursday, the 5th inst., 
was held the second mass convention of the 
Se eae Donato ot Newport 
wi 4 ° , of Ne 
Rhode Island, as officer, assembled 
at Tremont Temple in 1857 or 1858, to de- 
liberate upon an t matter which was 
claiming public attention, viz: “African civ- 
ilization,” so-called. The convention disap- 
proved of the pro ect, and ounced it a 
scheme in the erance of African coloni- 
zation, which they protested against. : 

Wednesday evening representatives in fair 
numbers began to arrive from New Bedford, 
Springfield, Worcester, Hartford, and Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, and Portland, Maine, and 
other cities, and Thursday forenoon large 
accessions were constantly coming from Sa- 
lem, Lynn, and other places near and far. 
Some were even from New York. While 
some of the delegates stopped at the hotels, 
others were entertained at private houses. 
Though not a regular delegate convention, 
many were present with credentials. 

The feature of the affair was the speech of 
Fred. Douglass, who defended his support of 
President Grant for re-election. His best 
point was in charging that the Democratic 
party, although it would not attempt the re- 
peal of the constitutional amendments, would 
not pass the appropriate legislation neces- 
sary to their enforcement. 


THE CONVENTION 


was called to order at 12 o’clock by Charles 
E. Pindell, Secretary of the Committee of 
Arrangements, and Mr. George L. Ruffin, a 
colored lawyer, was chosen temporary chair- 
man. Hemadea brief and eloquent ea 





Mr. Mitchell, for the Committee on Organ- 
ization, then reported the following list o 
permanent officers, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

President—Chas. Lenox Remond, of Bos- 
ton. 

Vice Presidents—George I.. Downing, of 
Newport, Rhode Island; U. Crawford, of 
Eastport, Maine ; George L. Ruffin, of Bos- 
ton; J. L. Cambridge, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut ; J.J. Smith, of Boston ; W. W. Brown, 
of Worcester; William C. Nell, of Boston; 
Walter C. Burr, of Norwich, Connecticut ; 
Charles L. Mitchell, of Boston, and seventy 
others from different sections. 

Secretaries—Charles E. Pindell, of Bos- 
ton; Horace J. Gray, of Cambridgeport ; 
Manuel Sullivan, of New Bedford ; Nathaniel 
G. Cutler, of Lynn; W. H. Montague, of 
Springfield, and Robert Johnson, of Cam- 
bridge. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


series of resolutions were 
then adopted r discussion : 

Resolved, That we hereby testify of the 
Republican party that its origin, its antece- 
dents, the head and heart attributes of its 
prominent champions, have made valid its 
claim to the title of the party of freedom, 
whose mission mainly is to secure equalit 
before the law for those hitherto outlawed. 
And we earnestly submit that its brilliant 
record of success in these etforts impels us 
to the utterance that, potent indeed as are 
its claims of respect and gratitude upon col- 
ored Americans, common sense itself dictates 
to us that the most practical and earliest 
method to secure a victorious termination 
of the struggle for our rights, is to con- 
tinue working shoulder to shoulder with 
those who have been and still continue help- 
ing us. 

Resolved, That all candid minds must ad- 
mit that the nation’s advance, since the days 
of active rebellion, has been constant and 
satisfactory ; and now, having escaped the 
shoals and quicksands of treason and seces- 
sion, and within sight of port, if there are 
those on board who would conspire against 
the commanding officers of the ship of State, 
God forbid that any of the mutineers should 
be colored Americans. 

Resolved, That we regard the sentiment 
now prevalent in the arena of discussion, 
‘* The North and South shaking hands over 
the bloody chasm,’’ coming from whatever 
quarter it may, as premature. Let the rebel 
parties first bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance, and none shall be before us in ex- 
tending forgiveness for past ages of persecu- 
tion and oppression heaped Olympus high 
upon us and those identified with us by com- 
plexion and condition; but the virtue of 
magnanimity does not consist in making love 
pats upon the tiger who but crouches to 
spring at our throats for a death embrace. 

Resolved, That it is now a self-evident fact 
that the main purposes of those arrayed 

inst the present Scene yo find ex- 
ression in their ing cry, ‘‘ Anything to 
eat Grant’’—equivalent to a determination 
of placing in power those men who would 
reverse the hand upon the dial plate of re- 
form, and whose advent would furnish un- 
bounded satisfaction to Jefferson Davis and 
his satellites, North and South; and we have 
learned that what commends itself to that 
class augurs no good to the Kepublic. 

Resolved, That while we tender the hom- 
age of grateful hearts to the brilliant galaxy 

freedom’s defenders and orators, treasur- 
ing the recollection of their many words and 
deeds in our behalf, we trust no charge of 
disparagement will be attributed to us if we 
should on this occasion make significant 
allusion to these whom it is no unmeaning 
term to designate as a glorious trinity. 

Resolved, That our anxieties are solaced, 
our hopes encouraged, and our determina- 
tions strengthened by the assurance that, in 
defining our position, we have the God speed 
and approval of that veteran pioneer and 
persistent advocate of universal emancipa- 
tion who, in 1831, declared himself in earn- 
est, and that he would be heard in opposi- 
tion to slavery, and whose lifelong devotion 
to the cause has triumphantly confirmed his 
pledge—William Lloyd Garrison ; of another, 
whose culture and varied gifts, whose Da- 
mascus blade of eloquence, have been acon- 
tribution of priceless value, whose white 
plume, like that of Henry IV., is always seen 
at that point where the blows fall thick and 
fast in our defense, and whose whole soul, 
when advocating humanity’s cause, seems 
impregnated with celestial fire—Wendell 
Phillips ; of the other, whose standpoint of 
experience and observation has rendered 
him of potent authority on the various ques- 
tions relating to slavery and freedom; whose 
long record of service with voice and pen; 
who,when aspiring leaders among colored men 
discouraged their enlistments in the Union 
army until, in advance, they were furnished 
with officers’ commissions, with his bugle 
blast called to arms recruits from the East 
and the West, the North and the South, in 
sufficient numbers to insure success against 
the foe; whose noble defense of General 
Grant against complicated and high-sound- 


The follo 


AMERICAN 


many trium by marshaling the colored 
—that of a colored voter, Emery 
of Cambridge, who, thus ted 
sore a Satie a few 
Such are among the wreaths of honor we 
place 
the Vice Poaminiey of Hon. Henry Wilson. 
our horizon, will-soon usher in a glorious 
and nourish the tree of American liberty that 
branches, 

A letter to President Grant, extolling his 
by Frederick Douglass and others. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I regret somewhat this 
prosecuting the political campaign during the 
weather, and at all times, and now, after 
urgent call made upon me at this moment. 
with William Lloyd Garrison, Francis Jack- 
purpose of receiving 
Father Mathew, and 60,000 Irishmen calling 
dependence and put down slavery forever. 
did not dare to hope to live to see the day 
in Faneuil Hall a convention of colored citi- 
policy of public men and public measures, 
have appeared in Faneuil Hall quite often; 
erty. But this is the first time I have been 
SUBLIME POSITION OF THE 

ide, wide world of ours, and where is the 
Where is there a citizenship so desirable, so 
States? Nowhere. We are the only peo- 
self-government. France has it not; Eng- 

| on the globe, has it to the same extent as we 
shall be pursued by the Government—and it 
chusetts had it, but the country as such had 
the American people ; thanks to the thought, 
themselves in the tremendous struggle 
in common with others, and have the right to 
common with others. I am not a New Eng- 
man that goes in for the — rights of man 
held so to me in general. We are engaged, 

paign is this, 
two cats and one mouse—[laughter]—the 
from the utterances of the candidates of these 
pily for us, we are not left to find the path of 
other guide upon which we may rely in a case 
ures of movements. The social and political 
one or the other party, we might as well 
things in his day and generation. I am not 
I admit that it would give me pleasure to vote 
my vote would elect. [Applause.] But I 
to determine what is wise and what is best 
ne of history, and apply to them the rules 

0 

very well what the Republican party has 
Take the Democratic party for the last thirty 
You know as well as I know that the vital 
HATE, SCORN, AND CONTEMPT OF THE 
We know that forty years ago it allied itself 
ing charges merits our admiration and esteem; became their voice and their instrument for 
Resolved, That we extend the hand of Gamery menue NHC bata Peat grey 
Y | knew that that party, as a party, had no joy 
ored men to secure the election of Gen. Grant | to the rebels, and before the close of the re- 
publican ap next November will guarantee | jts standard-bearer and representative of its 


ator who, as our political monitor. 
voters of New 3 one instance of 
whose ion now wells up in our mem- 
insis 
vote 
hours breathed his last, satisfied with this 
effort—his legacy to his colored brethren. 
on the brow of our present Senator, 
and count your votes accordingly for 
Let us cherish the names of these patriots, 
hailing them as stars which, now shining in 
dawn. By following: their precepts in our 
intercourse with society we shall so water 
our children’s children may sport under its 
shade and all pluck fruit from its bending 
The passage of the resolutions excited 
great applause. 
past course and expressing a hope for his re- 
election, was then. presented and discussed 
FRED. DOUGLASS’ ADDRESS. 
Mr. Douglass said: 
call upon me at this time for a speech. As 
most of you are aware, 1 have been busy 
last three weeks in the State of Maine, 
speaking often twice a day, traveling in all 
having ridden all night, I feel unfitted to re- 
spond in a becoming manner to the warm and 
It seems only a few weeks, or at most a few 
months ago, since I appeared in company 
son, Mr. Quincy, and others of the distin- 
guished citizens of this great city, for the 
AN ADDRESS SIGNED BY DANIEL 0’CON- 
NELL, . 
upon the American people to make them- 
selves consistent with the Declaration of In- 
That is now, short as the time seems to me, 
thirty years ago. Then the most sanguine 
which we now see. I certainly didnot dream 
that it would ever be my privilege to address 
zens convened from all parts of New Eng- 
land for the purpose of canvassing the 
and to take part in the election of those men 
and in the support of those measures. I 
sometimes as aslaye, sometimes as a fugitive 
slave, always as an advocate of human lib- 
permitted to appear here in the somewhat 
dignified, I may say almost 
CITIZEN. 
EAprinmee] Look where you will over this 
wi 
country which a man has a right to be so 
proud of as this same Republic of ours? 
exalted, endowed with more sublime attri- 
butes than the citizenship of the United 
ple in the world; with one or two exceptions, 
that have devélving upon us the duties of 
land has it not in any such sense as we 
have it; Austria, Russia, Prussia, no country 
have—this right, this duty of electing the 
men and deciding upon the policy which 
is only very lately since you and Iin ana- 
tional way had this right. You in Massa- 
it not. Thanks to the magnanimity of the 
American people ; thanks to the justice of 
courage, wisdom, and : 
PATRIOTISM EXERCISED BY COLORED MEN 
through which this country has passed, we 
now are citizens; we now have that liberty 
feel an interest in the welfare, pernianence, 
and prosperity and glory of this Republic in 
lander just now, but for the purpose of lib- 
erty I suppose I may call myself such; for a 
he is my countryman, my kinsman, my clans- 
man, my brother everywhere, and should be 
fellow-citizens, in a very peculiar, sanguine 
canvass, and the peculiarity of this cam- 
THAT WE HAVE TWO PARTIES AND ONE 
PLATFORM, 
Democrats and Republicans. Judging from 
the professions of these two parties, judging 
two parties, it might be somewhat difficult for 
us to determine the path of duty; but hap- 
duty by such lights as are afforded by mere 
platform and profession. We have some 
like this. There is such a thing as history, 
and history shows us the tendencies and fail- 
movements of our time are no exceptions to 
the rule. Left to a mere profession of the 
choose Horace Greeley as Ulysses 8S: Grant 
for Horace Greeley has said some good 
here to deal in vituperation, invection, and 
denunciation of Horace Greeley. Not atall. 
for Horace Greeley, 

IF I KNEW JUST WITICII GREELEY 
don’t know. But I say we are not left to the 
professions of men and platforms of partics 
in the canvass. These parties have their 
history. We are to judge of them in the 

common sense. We know very well what 
the Democratic party has done; we know 
done. Weneed not go back far into history to 
arrive at sound conclusions concerning them, 
years, and what has it done to you and me 
and to the race with which we are identified 
and animating spirit of that party, from the 
first until now, has been the intensest 
RACE 
to which we belong. [Cries of ‘* True.’’] 
with the late master class of the South. The 
four hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders 
; evil during all that time, and even during the 
indeed, the man for the hour—Frederick great st : gle of protracted force and san- 
Douglass. 

: of General Grant, [applause,] backed up by 
greeting and cordial sympathy to our brethren i ‘was finally suppressed, we 
4 _ — who bave been overawed b readlnse y Soxpad oy Sig : 
the Ku-Klux—as in the State of Arkansas, | in our victories, no grief in our disasters. 
which cost the lives of several hundred col- That party throughout gave aid and comfort 
in 1868—and assure them of our daily-| bellion it indicated its regret for the late 
increasing faith that the success of the Re-| master class of the South by selecting for 
to them the protection due to every Ameri- spirit the only general with large opportuni- 
can citizen. ties to assist 1a the loyal cause who accom- 


Resolved, That the patriotic devotion ex- | p)j thing for the cause, and 
hibited by the colored voters in North Caro- —, oo cadet DO slat general in the 
lina, in thew recent State election, has as- army on the rebel side, George B. McClellan. 
sured the triumph of Republican principles | ]¢ selected him to be its standard-bearer ; 
throughout the country, and entitles them to put him on the platform ; affirming that the 
pe regarded as the advance guard of the army | war for the Union was accomplished. 


WE MET M’CLELLAN 


as we shall meet other people by and by. 
{i.aughter.}] A partial reconsideration took 
piace, ane slavery was abolished, The four- 


us citizens, was 
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are unconstitutional, revoluti , and null 
and void, and that is the mind of the party 
and has been until within the last few months. 
if hanes take bors eae." temas) 
; to * 

now asks us to receive them into full com- 
munion with the political saints. [Laughter.] 
Well, for my part I distrust that convention. 
I know human nature well to know 
that people who have been and 
acting in any one direction, as the 

cratic party has been thinking and acting, 
CANNOT EASILY BE CHANGED IN AN IN- 

STANT. 


I know there have been instances of instan- 
taneous conversions, and I believe in them 
in some cases. We read of one which was 
quite instantaneous in the Scriptures—the 
who was converted, and the 
great light that prevailed was visible to his 
attendants ; but I don’t know about this con- 
verson of the Democratic party, or that they 
have seen any such light. I am afraid the 
light that has dawned upon the Democratic 
party didn’t come from above. [Laughter.] 
There is a voice, and there is a light, no 
doubt, and a good deal of it, but I doubt 
where it came from. I want to know how 
the Democratic party came to its change. 
Our good friend Charles Sumner, whose name 
should only be mentioned with respect for 
the past, believes that party has been con- 
verted; but I want to see the Democratic 
party on its knees before I shall trust it. 
When one has ete ce a religious con- 
version he is r to come on board the 
Gospel ship and act in the most humble capa- 
city, but the Democrats want to man the 
ship, take the helm, and seize the cargo. 


I WANT TO PUT THEM ON PROBATION 


for six months, so as to have a little more 
time to examine the evidence. The Demo- 
cratic party of late has become very Scriptu- 
ral, and preaches the doctrine of forgiveness. 
I don’t know but that I am prepared to act 
on the principle inculcated by the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The prodigal said he had 
sinned, and asked to be taken back as a hired 
servant. The father received him as a son; 
but the spirit of the prodigal was that of 
great humility. He did not ask to get pos- 
session of the farm, as did the Democratic 
party. On the other hand, the Republican 
mc Ege been true to the great idea of re- 
moving the stain of slavery. It was true 
under Grant as well as under Lincoln. 
know General Grant well. It has been 


SAID THAT I WAS SLIGHTED 


in not being invited to a certain dinner.” 
Where is the Democratic President who ever 
invited a colored man to his table? Who 
ever raised this as a standard of friendship as 
to whether a colored man was invited or not 
to dine? I confess I met an insult on the 
steamer upon the Potomac, and I would have 
been glad had President Grant resented this 
insult by inviting me to his table. But I am 
sure, from what I know of General Grant 
that he was not ce Bro of any intentional 
slight to the colored race. I haye General 
Grant’s word that, had I been present with 
the commission in Washington, I should have 
been invited with them. 

Mr. Harris, of Springfield, interrupted the 
speaker by inquiring if he did not complain 
. — Sumner of his slight by the Presi- 

ent? 

Mr. Douglass replied that he would have 
been glad to be invited, so as to break down 
prejudice. by inviting a colored man to his 
table. Was that a reason why he should be 
removed or distrusted? [Loud responses of 
“No!” followed this question.}] We have 
now in the Constitution the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments. We are asked what 
danger is there to let the Democratic Party 
come in, as they could not do away wi 
these great reforms. While I do not believe 
Mr. Greeley would consent to the doing away 
of these laws, we all know that 

THEY COULD NOT BE ENFORCED, 


if necessary, without Con ional action. 
There was years ago in the Constitution a 
provision that all men should enjoy liberty 
everywhere, and yet how often was this pro- 
vision made null and void by State action? 
Are we so simple as to believe that the Dem- 
ocratic party once in power would pass any 
suitable provisions for the securing of justice 
for the colored man? No; far fromit. Our 
only safety lies in the re-election of U. 8S. 
Grant. Our colored brethern are instinctively 
alarmed at the possibility of the election of 
Greeley even, as the old slave drivers flock 
to his standard. In all my Southern tour 1 
have not found acolored man who did not 
wish success to the a pe party. I 
have just traversed the hills and valleys of 
Maine, and I will encourage you by the as- 
surance that the people there are awake, and 


that the Republicans next Monday will 


ROLL UP A MAJORITY OF TWENTY THOUS- 
AND. 


against a majority of 10,000 last year. As 
it is my intention to address the convention 
at another time, I will not further trespass 
upon your time at present. 


I 








CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No. 412 Eleventh Street, 


Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, 

Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Among the great 
discoveries of modern 
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surely and effectually 

control them. The testimony of our best cit:- 
zens, of all classes, establishes the fact, that 
Cuerry Pecrorau will and does relieve and 
cure the afflicting disorders of the Throat and 
Lungs beyond any other medicine. The most 
dangerous affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
yield to 4 _— and eed of Consum 
tion, cur y this on, are 

» ly known, so yowarkable’ as bandly 0 t 
liaved,. were they not proven beyond dispute. 
As a remody {t js adequate, on which the public 
may re!y for full protection. By curing Co 
the forerunners of more serious disease, it suves 
unnumbered lives, and an smount of suffering 
not to be computed. It challenges trial, and con- 
vinces the most sceptical. Every family should 
keep it on hand as a protection against t 
and unperceived attack of Pu Affections, 
which are easily met at first, but h beceme 
incurable, and too often fatal, if Ten- 
der lungs need this defence; and it is unwise to 
be without it. As asafegaard to children, amid 
the distressing diseases which beset the Throst 
and Chest..of child Cuerry PECTORAL 
is invaluable; for, by its timely use, multi- 
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ff National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH. 1865 


oe 


Chartered by the Government of the Untted 
States. 


Banking House 1507 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits of five cents or auy ‘arger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. Ali deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benefit of 
the Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don’'t buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open fron 9A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 64 to 8 o'clock. je 22-ly 


“The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Union.’ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
lete in all the departments of an American 

‘amily Paper, larper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ‘‘ AJournator Civitt- 
zaTion.’’—New York Evening Post.” 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ana of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist ofthe country.— Boston 1'raveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best ond most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertaining, and 
unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 
Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.60, without extra copy. 

Sabscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 ; 
or, two of Harper’s Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

Tie annual volumes of [Harper's Weekly, in 
neat clcth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for 37.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

New York. 


‘“ Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Harper's Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Many 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.— New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * ‘Ihe volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference es 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's re is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 
ced in these Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera. 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most endaring specimens 
of their work in the Magazine.—N. Y. Stand 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—thee 
editorial management of Hurper’s.—The Na 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
; TERMS: 
Harper's Magazine one year $4 0 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance ; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or two of Harper's I’eriodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of eg ev Magazine. now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
for binding, fifty —- cents, by mail, postpaid. . 
The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post oftte. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

no 9 New York. 
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“6 A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


Notices of the Press. 


It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a wirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 

*s Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the H rs publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
{tis intended—the mothers and daughters in 
average fumilies—cannot but profit by its good 
sense snd good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day making very many homes happier 
than they may have been before the women began 
aking essons in personal and household and 
social management from this good natured men- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,.—1872. 
TERMS. 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, 
and to one address for one year, $10.00; or, 
two of Lage! goby Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00. : 

numbers can be supplied at any time. 
four volames of Harper's Bazar, for the 
years 1868, '69, '70, '71, elegantly bound in 
Bazar is 20 cents a 


zee ick © pad at thd subscriber post Fs 


morocco cloth, will be sent by express, |” 


PROSPECTUS... | 


or THe 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 


The New Nationat Exa will partake of a two- 
fold nature—tbat of an Advocate and an Edu. 
cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main- 
tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident of 
birth. It will demand the recognition of these 
rights wherever the Constitulion extends or the 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, its 
columns will be an especial medium for the 
effective diffusion of right principles and mach- 
needed instrection, end for the ineulcation of 
those habits of industry, economy, and self-re- 
liance which conduce to independent minhood, 
and give vitality and energy to fiee government, 
insuring in return blessirgsto the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationat Era 
are colored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colcred, yet thecolumns will be open for 
the discussion of all ques'ions of vital import- 
ance to the country by any cf its citizens. Com. 
munications suitable for publica-ion in these 
columns, are sclicited from our friends in all 
parts of the country, especially in the Southern 
$ ates. 

JHE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 
simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov. 
ern the policy of the New Nattonat Era. It will 
demand the recognition of no right for one 
citizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest citizen in the lend. It will demand 
for every citizen equality before the law, and fall 
protection of person an property in every State 
and Territory of the Nationa! Union. 

The New Natronat Ets will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the reconstructed Statea. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nationan Baa 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can pariy is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future. as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people ef a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, and 
to one another. The nation will ever ‘find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and ‘people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either ia 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have heen deprived of the opportuni- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States.” 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 

The New Nationa Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 
where to aid us by their s-bscriptions and their 
influence. 

The subscription price ef the New Nationat 
Era will be $2.50 a year for single subseriptions, 
or 6 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Je.. 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C, 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


To any one seuding us subseribera, with the 
cash, at our subseription rates, we will forward 
per express premium’ in aceordance with the 
following. Address Frederick D®uglasa, Jr., 
Leck Box 31, Washington, D. C.: 








For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch..$30 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv. (Am.) Watch...40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Wateh..20 OO 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons.40 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble.......... 7 OO 
For 5 subscribers cash 


LIfTTLEFIELD'S 
PUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
OF 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two euhseribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
pro the ycrson serding ns the names with 

aiitlefield’s Spler did Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Gran’, by mail postpaid, earefull put un 
onaroller, his engraving costs three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
eash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; fur 100 yearly subscribers 
$50. Bs 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Narioxat Eas one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agvriculturist for one year, published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adepted to 
the farm, garden, and househgtd, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is $1.60; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, tuli of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.60; or the Gem os the West, a monthly, 
for one yenr, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per's New Monthly Magaziue, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either of these 
journals alone ig $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; ,their rep- 
utation is already establiahed. 

We will send Lippincett’s Magazine one year 
and the New Natioval Exa one year to any one 
sending us tive doliars. 


Subscription Price of the Yew 
Vational Era. 
PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


B COPY OME YEA... so... eeee erence seen ares eg: BB FO 
1 copy six mopths.............-... dee a9 bihale ends 1 25 
A copy threo months, ... 1... 2.1 cree enee sees nee 


—_—— 


ee | eer ry as ts 2 10 00 
5 copies six months 5 50 


11 copies ope 0 ROLE OIA B02 tesa 00 


10 copies six months 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not cowvenient to sub- 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. if it costa 
little personal sacrifice the investment will pay. 

To prevent less send all monsy in Post e Ordors, Re- 


gistered Letters, or brafts. : 
All Pestma ters ary obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


‘Lhe fee for registeriug is fifteeu cents. 
Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Tock Box 31, Washington, D. C* 
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